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FIFTEENTH GROVE 
PLAY A FAIRY TALE 
OF ANCIENT CHINA 


‘ The Land of Happiness,”’ Music 
by Joseph D. Redding and 
Book by Charles T. Crocker, 
Given by Bohemian Club, with 
Composer Conducting and Cast 
Headed by George Hamlin— 
The Score Warmly Praised by 
Club Members—tThe Libretto 
Poetic 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 

San Francisco, Aug. 10, 1917. 
1 ee fifteenth annual Grove Play of 
the Bohemian Club attracted a 
great throng of visitors to the Redwood 
Forest in Sonoma County last Saturday. 
Paderewski came up from his Paso 
Robles ranch for the occasion and vari- 
ous notables made trips from the East 

in order to be present. 

A musie drama, “The Land of Hap- 
piness,” was the offering. Joseph D. 
Redding, promirent in New York as well 
as in San Francisco and particularly 
known to the operatic world as_ the 
“Natoma” libre'tist, made his début as 
a composer. His score has been receiv- 
ing much con plimentary criticism from 
the c:ub members, who alone were per- 
m.tted to witness this performance. 
Charles Templeton Crocker, the young 
millionaire, wrote the 


San Francisco 


Look. 

Mr. Redding personally conducted the 
orchestra, with E. D. Crandall in charge 
of the chorus and John Josephs as con- 
certmaster. This was the cast of prin- 


cipals: 

Shi-u-nin, a youth, George Hamlin; Hu, 
he Fox-God, R. M. Hotaling: Wang Loo, 
the viceroy, Henry A. Melvin: Tin-Loi, a 
utor, Charles K. Field; Fei-Yen-Fah, daugh- 
er of Wang Loo, Kenneth Cook; F rst Dig- 
litary, Charles J. Dickman; Second Digni- 
tary, Harry Francis; Third Dignitary, Edgar 


. Peixotto: Fourth Dignitary, F. B. Turpin; 
Kifth Dignitary, C. C. Trowbridge; Sixth 
liignitary, George S. Garritt; A Runner, Jo- 
eph J. Mora; Flag-Bearer, Dion Holm; Fan 
of State Bearer, F. A. Denicke; Umbrella of 
State Bearer, Frank Corbusier: Hsi Wang 


Mu, Goddess of Happiness, Frank S. Mitchell. 


Others who participated were: 


Students—C. F. Bulotti W WwW Davis, 
Kaston Kent, R. L. White, Harold Brayton, 
2 W. Roland, B. M. Stich, C. J. Evans. ° 


Priests, First Group—E. E. Jones, H. C 
Allen, G. Purlensky, J. D. Ruggles, P. J 
Mohr, W. .E. Hague, A. G. Heunisch, W. H. 
Hopkinson, W. P. Neilson, W. F. Hooke, John 
McEwing. 

Second Group—A. A. Arbogast, Benj. Ro- 
maine, R. E. Fisher, R. I. Lynas, H. K 
Baxter, R. B. Heath, E. H. McCandlish, C. 
E. Engvick, G. D. Reynolds, Dr. C. C. Crane, 
R. A. Bokie. 

Viceroy’s Guard—T. G. Elliott, E. L. Tay- 
lor, H. B. Johnson, C. Herold, H. L. Perry, 
R. Lachmund, C. F. Volker, William Olney. 

Chair Bearers of Viceroy—B. G. McDougall, 
R. D. Holabird. 

Trumpeters—H. P. H. Den- 


icke. 

Populace—-G. Purlenky, P. J. Mohr, W. E. 
Hague, P. S. Carlton, W. P. Neilson, W. F. 
Hooke, A. A. Arbogast, M. H. Wilkie, Dr. 
Cc. Cc. Crane, R. A. Bokie, Benjamin Romaine, 


. 


Fessenden, E. 


M. W. Batchelder, J. H. Bryant, C. Heinz, E. 
H. McCandlish, P. A. Normand, W. H. Hop- 
kinson, A. H. Still, G. A. Rogers, Earl 


Towner. 
And there were a hundred others, as 


lantern-bearers, guards, swordsmen and 
attendants of various classes. 


A Fairy Tale of Ancient China 


The story of the music drama is a 
fairy tale with Shi-u-nin and Fei-Yen- 
Fah as the central figures. Mr. Crocker 
states that no established Chinese narra- 
tive has been drawn upon, but that he 


has created the plot in accordance with 
the literature and traditions of ancient 
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China. In the réle of Shi-u-nin George 
Hamlin, the noted Chicago tenor, was 
the principal character at Bohemian 
Grove. 

In ancient days in China, as the out- 
line of the play has been presented, Hu, 
the Fox-God, reigned in terror over man- 
kind. God of Unhappiness, he’ ruled in 
the Sombre Skies, holding court in the 
halls of the Moon and Stars. For hav- 
ing offended the Supreme Being, he is 
banished from the Upper World, to spend 
one hundred years on earth incarcerated 
in one of his shrines. He may have one 
day of liberty in human form, should a 
doubter appear before him questioning 
his authority. Unknown to mortals, the 
F'ox-God is thus imprisoned in the shrine 
disclosed in the prologue of the play. 

The scene of this prologue is a grove 
in a remote part of China, sacred to Hu. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 


The latter speaks the prologue and his 
voice is heard issuing from the shrine. 
Hu chafes at his long imprisonment and 
begs that a doubter may appear, in or- 
der that he may obtain his one day of 
freedom. The three acts that follow the 
prologue are outlined as follows: 


Act I.—Shi-u-nin, a youth, has just 
returned from foreign travels. He has 
been abroad since early childhood. The 
arrival celebration of Shi-u-nin and his 
fellow students is interrupted by Tin- 
Loi, an ancient scholar, who is horrified 
at such sacrilege in the grove sacred to 
the Fox-God. He bids them depart. 
Wang Loo, the Viceroy, is about to per- 
form a ceremony, and his daughter, Fei- 
Yen-Fah, will make her vows, dedicated 
to Hu—a sight so sacred that none may 
watch. Shi-u-nin remembers Fei-Yen- 


Fah and refuses to leave. He hides from 
the approaching procession. After 
Wang Loo’s ceremony, Fei-Yen-Fah is 
left alone before the shrine. Shi-u-nin 
soon makes his presence known. He tells 
Fei-Yen-Fah of the Land of Happiness, 
ruled by the fairy goddess, Hsi Wang 
Mu, who guards the sacred Peach-tree 
of Immortality. Once the goddess sent 
a branch of this tree to the emperor, 
Muh Wang. Her messenger, a dove, 
dropped a twig while flying over this 
grove. It fell in the shadow of the 
shrine and has never grown. ‘“Where’er 
my temple hides the brilliant sun, nothing 
thrives.” Shi-u-nin begs Fei-Yen-Fah 
that they pray to Hsi Wang Mu to cause 
the tree to bear fruit that they may eat 
of it and become immortal, to live for- 


[Continued on page 3] 
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MR. BOLM’S BALLET 
A NOVEL INSTITUTION 


“(Danse Macabre’’ the Feature 
—Principals Warmly 
Applauded 


Adolf Bolm’s new Ballet-Intime made 
its New York bow on Monday eve- 
ning last before a friendly and cultured 
audience which filled a majority of the 
seats in the Booth Theater. The advent 
of this new choreographic ensemble was 
awaited with high expectations, and, 
while some hopes were no doubt dashed, 
the general impression left was that one 
had witnessed a pleasant, colorful and 
(often) imaginative entertainment. Mr. 
Bolm and his company were assisted 
very materially assisted—by Roshanara 
and Michio Itow, the dancers, and Ratan 
Devi, interpreter of Hindu folk songs. 

The piece de résistance of the evening 
was Mr. Bolm’s choreographic concep- 
tion of the Saint-Saéns symphonic poem, 
“Danse Macabre.” Interest focussed 
upon the enactment of this grisly legend, 
whose theme in the Bolm conception had 
been sub,ected to a Spanish variation. 
The characters are three — Rodrigo 
(Adolf Bolm), Oloro (Rita Zalmani), 
and Death (Marshall Hall). Death ap- 
pears, a repulsive, grinning, chalked 
mask, realistic to the last degree. He 
scrapes out his few double-stops and 
lurks in a portal while the youthful, ani- 
mated Castilian lovers, Rodrigo and 
Oloro, come dancing upon the scene. 
With impassioned steps and frequent em- 
brace they dance—while Death hovers 
and gloats over them. At the proper 
moment the _ horrible’ master-fiddier 
strikes down Oloro. The bereft Rodrigo, 
his face blanched, seeks an avenue of 
escape from the grinning one. He tot- 
ters toward the doorway only to be met 
by—Death. 

Such is the treatment accorded the 
legend by Mr. Bolm. Needless to re- 
mark, it is a singularly commonplace 
version. The dancing was indifferent— 
hardly bad, certainly not good. it lacked 
frenzy, desperation. And why have 
Death look exactly like a _ poison-bottle 
label? The set was also rather common- 
place, albeit refreshingly simple. Of 
the playing, the less said, the better. The 
orchestra—some dozen instrumentalists 
—was mediocre; and the score itself was 
mutilated by a too lavish pruning. 

Mr. Bolm’s “Assyrian Dance,” on the 
other hand, proved a forceful and highly 
virile creation. It was danced to music 
by A. Maloof, orchestration by C. T. 
Griffes. The audience fancied this dance 
greatly, calling Mr. Bolm out time and 
again after it. 

Another arrestingly interesting “act” 
was the “East Indian Nautch,” enacted 
by Roshanara and Ratan Devi. It had 
to be repeated. Mary Eaton’s concep- 
tion of Grieg’s “Schmetterling” proved 
sadly amateurish. A pleasing trifle was 
Moussorgsky’s “Hopak,” danced by Alex- 
ander Umansky and Janka Mieczkowska. 
“Sho-jo,” a mime play, music by Charles 
Griffes, was one of the most gripping 
pieces of the evening. In a “Harvest 
Dance” Roshanara won a hearty and 
deserved tribute. 

Other numbers were “Sakura-Sakura,” 
danced by Tulle Lindahl; a “Hindu 
Snake Dance,” finely done by Roshan- 
ara; a “Fox Dance” by Michio Itow; a 
“Hindu Fantasy,” interpreted by Rosh- 
anara, Marshall Hall, Mary Eaton and 
Mary Palay; and two enchanting groups 
of Kashmiri folk songs and East Indian 
ragas, enchantingly sung by Ratan Devi. 
The latter’s performance was in truth 
one of the haunting things of the eve- 
ning. In conclusion came the “Prince 
Igor” Dances, in which the principals 
were Mr. Bolm, Roshanara and Rita 
Zalmani. They were not done as well 
as they should have been. A patriotic 
interlude was provided by Eva Gautier, 
the soprano, who sang the “Star 
Spangied Banner” (the words weirdly 
juggled) and “Hymn of Free Russia.” 

The proceeds derived from the enter- 
tainment were devoted to the American 
Ambulance in Russia, under whose aus- 
pices these performances are being given. 

Summed up, it seemed to us that the 
Bolm Ballet-Intime is, on the who'e, a 
welcome novelty and one which will find 
favor during its brief season at the 
Booth. A kaleidoscopic, ambitious enter- 
tainment, sincerely conceived and—all 
things weighed—carefully carried out, is 
this ballet. But we doubt whether its ap- 
peal will be a wide one. It is too esoter'c 
for that. Monday night’s audience ap- 
plauded frequently and with manifest 
sincerity. A laurel tribute was pre- 
sented to Mr. Bolm. B. R. 














President in Audience That 
Applauds Ballet-Intime at 
Its Premiere in Washington 























A Group of the Artists of Adolf Bolm’s Ballet-Intime. 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 10.—The 

President and Mrs. Wilson headed 
the long list of distinguished men and 
women who. attended the brilliant 
premiére last night of Adolf Bolm’s 
Ballet-Intime at the Belasco Theater. 
Other American and foreign officials who 


occupied boxes were the Secretary of 
State and Mrs. Lansing, the Secretary of 
the Treasury and Mrs. McAdoo, the Sec- 
retary of War, Senator and Mrs. James 
Hamilton Lewis, the Russian, British, 
Japanese, French, Italian, and Spanish 
Ambassadors, the Belgian Minister, and 
members of the Danish and other lega- 
tions. Other distinguished persons in 
the audience were Mabel T. Boardman, 
and other Red Cross officials, Brig.-Gen. 
and Mrs. Charles McCawley, and Mr. 
Vouros, the Greek Charge d’Affaires. 








Photo by E. P. Sexton 
Left to Right: Michio Itow, 
‘Ratan Devi, Mr. Bolm, Roshanara and Tulle Lindahl 


Associated artistically with Adolf 
Bolm, the famous Russian mime and prin- 
cipal male dancer and ballet master of 
the former Diaghileff Ballet Russe, are 
Roshanara, dancer of the Orient; Ratan 
Devi, singer of East Indian songs; 
Michio Itow, the Japanese artist-dancer 
and producer; Tulle Lindahl, the Danish 
dancer; Rita Zalmani, the Spanish bal- 
lerina, and Mary Eaton and Marshall 
Hall, two young American dancers, as 
well as an entire corps de ballet and 
symphony orchestra. After leaving the 
Capital, the ballet will tour the principal 
summer resorts, including Newport, Bar 
Harbor, Narragansett Pier, Saratoga 
Springs, and other fashionable watering 
places, going into New York for two 
weeks. 

The entire tour is for the benefit of 
and under the auspices of the American 
Ambulance in Russia. 





OPEN CAMPAIGN TO 
MAKE ST. LOUIS “AN 
AMERICANBAYREUTH” 


Local Bodies Unite in Movement 
to Hold Annual Operatic Fes- 
tival in Immense Out-Door 
Civic Theater — Urge Opera 
Chorus and Ballet School— 
Mayor Backs Project 


oa *- LOUIS, Aug. 24.—The coming 
week will probably see the forma- 
tion of an association to be known as the 


Sylvan Theater Festival Association, 
which will produce an annual spring 


festival in the open-air theater in Forest 
Park. This has come as a direct result 
of the highly successful open-air per- 
formances of Shakespearean drama last 
year by the Pageant Society and the two 
productions of opera and ballet this sum- 
mer, at which time the permanent con- 
crete amphitheater was erected with a 
seating capacity of 9600. No definite 
plans have been made for next season, 
but it is certain that the series to be 
produced will include one opera sung in 
English and probably “Carmen,” 
“Norma,” “Butterfly,” “Samson and De- 
lilah,” “Thais” and others. There will 
also be included a few performances of 
some of the lighter operatic works in 


English, such as “Bohemian Girl,” “Fra 
Diavolo,” ‘‘Mikado,” “Pinafore,” ‘‘Pi- 
rates of Penzance,” “Gypsy Love” and 
others, and there is a possibility of two 
or three performances of Shakespearean 
drama given by some of the noted Eng- 
lish players. 

This movement for a spring festival 
is backed by all the civic associations 
and mercantile interests in the city, as 
well as by a number of individuals, head- 
ed by Guy Golterman, who are interested 
in. the development of the city along 
artistic and educational lines. 

As has been demonstrated this sum- 
mer, St. Louis has the world’s greatest 
natural open-air amphitheater.  Pro- 
moters of this enterprise are hoping to 
rival the famous Bayreuth in planning 
the festival along such stupendous lines 
that it will attract thousands of visitors 
from the great West and Southwest. One 
of the features most vital to the success 
of the venture will be the co-operation of 
the musical interests of the city and at 
present those in charge are planning the 
establishment of a permanent opera 
chorus and ballet school, in which free 
instructions will be given by _ noted 
teachers in the various divisions to stu- 
dents who later will participate in the 
performances. 

By forming a permanent association, 
St. Louis will be assured of an annual 
series of musical festivities which would 
be rivaled by no other city in the coun- 
try. 

Mayor Kiel has sent a letter to Mr. 
Golterman terming the recent opera per- 
formances at Forest Park “a great mu- 
nicipal achievement” and pledging sup- 
port to the movement to make St. Louis 
“an American Bayreuth,” 4H. W. C. 


AMERICAN MUSIC FOR | 
HERTZ’S ORCHESTRA f 


San Francisco Composers to B» 
Well Represented—Huge Aud- 
ience for Municipal Symphony 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Aug. 14, 1917. 


With the definite assurance that Sa 
Francisco is to enjoy another season < 
the Symphony Orchestra, with Alfré 
Hertz conductor, the program plans f« 
the coming series are attracting muc 
public interest. Mr. Hertz announce 
first of all, that he will give a promine: 
place to readings of the works of sever: 
local composers. Among those so fa 
chosen are the “California Suite,” b 
Fred Jacoby; a “Symphonic Poem,” b 
Frederick Zech, and an “Overture,” b 
Herman Genss. Other American work 
will include Chadwick’s “Tam o’ Shan 
ter” and Victor Herbert’s “Irish Rhay 
sody.” 

Several European novelties will hav 
places on the programs. Of the sym 
phonies Mr. Hertz will present Beetho 
ven’s First and the Pastoral, thereby) 
comp'eting his local performance of th: 
immortal nine. The list of other im 
portant works follows: Two Mozar'i 
Symphonies, one in E Flat and one in D; 
one of Haydn’s, Schumann’s Fourth, 
Mendelssohn’s “Italian,” Brahms’s Third 
aid Fourth, LBerlioz’s ‘“Fantastic,” 
Dvorak’s “New World,” Rachmaninoff’ 
kX Minor, and “Faust,” by Liszt. 

The Municipal Orchestra attracted an 
audience of 8000 Thursday evening in 
the Civic Auditorium. Under the direc 
tion of Frederick Schiller the orchestra 
played Tschaikowsky’s “1812” Overture 
and Edward German’s “Henry VIII” 
Dances. Adolphe Millar, baritone, sang 
an aria from Puccini’s “Girl of the 
Golden West” and the “Evening Star” 
from “Tannhauser.” Phyllida Ashley) 
played Beethoven’s Fourth Concerto for 
piano and orchestra. 

Georg Kruger, pianist, is giving a 
series of lecture-recitals in his studio in 
the Kohler & Chase Building. The sub- 
jects include “The Art of Listening to 
Music,” “The Art of Practising” and 
“The Art of Interpretation.” 

Count Axel Raoul Wachmeister, the 
celebrated Swedish composer, was a visi- 
tor last week on his way to Carmel to 
join the colony of musicians at that pop 
ular resort. The Count is the author of 
several noteworthy compositions, which 
were brought to public attention through 
the Scandinavian societies. 

A group of Carlos Troyer’s famous 
transcriptions of Zuni Indian music, or- 
chestrations of which have been written 
by Frederick G. Schiller, will be pre 
sented for the first time at the eighth 
concert by the San Francisco Municipal! 
Orchestra, Sept. 13. Mr. Troyer lived 
for years among the cliff-dwelling In- 
dians of the Southwest, and he has 
transcribed their traditional music. 
These Indians, he states, were the found- 
ers of the pre-historic civilizations of 
the American continents, and their music 
is much richer and more varied, both in 
instrumentation and melodic invention, 
than that of the more primitive hunts- 
man Indian of the American woods and 
plains. 

The suite to be played at the Municipa! 
concert is composed of the following se- 
lections. “Awakening at Dawn” (a pro- 
cessional chant), “Hymn to the Sun,” 
“Ghost Dance of the Zunis” and “Apache 
War Dance.” In making the orchestra- 
tions, Mr. Schiller, following the advice 
of Mr. Troyer, has not confined himself 
merely to reproducing the sounds of In- 
dian instruments, but rather is utilizing 
the rich effects of a modern orchestra to 
create the peculiar atmosphere of In- 
dian life. 

Arthur Conradi, the violinist, has been 
engaged as soloist with the orchestra. 

T. N. 


Say Pershing’s Men Marched to Medley 
of German Tunes 


Judging from a Paris dispatch to the 
New York Telegraph, German tunes are 
not banned by the Allies. The American 
forces recently found a medley of Teuton 
songs well adapted for marching pur- 
poses. During the review of General! 
Pershing’s army in the war zone, one 
unit of the American fighting men 
marched to a medley of the “Watch on 
the Rhine” and “Ach, du Lieber Augus 
tin,” that has been that particular regi 
ment’s favorite music since the Cuban 
campaign, 
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the Banquet 








Kenneth Cook as 
“Fei-Yen-Fah” 


98 Table of the 
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“Wang Loo. 
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Left to right: Supreme Justice Henry A. Melvin, as ‘‘Wang Loo”; 
“‘Fei-Yen-Fah’’; George Hamlin, as ‘‘Shi-u-nin”’ 
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Charles K. Field as ‘‘Tin-Loi,’’ the Old Tutor 


FIFTEENTH GROVE 
PLAY A FAIRY TALE 
OF ANCIENT CHINA 


[Continued from page 1] 

ever in the Land of Happiness. Fei- 
Yen-Fah is afraid of the Fox-God, 
whereupon Shi-u-nin defies this deity, 
and mocks his power. <A storm with 
thunder and lightning ensues, during 
which Fei-Yen-F'ah flees in terror, fol- 
lowed by Shi-u-nin. At the height of 
the storm Hu comes forth from out the 
shrine, rejoicing in his freedom. The 
doubter has appeared! 

Act II.—It is the Feast of Hoa-Tchao, 
Birthday of One Hundred Flowers. The 
Viceroy, Wang Loo, and his court ,are 
gathered at a large banquet table in his 
gardens. Shi-u-nin telis them of his 
travels and of the fortunate lands where 
there is no Fox. The dignitaries are hor- 
rified at such sacrilege. Wang Loo re- 
counts to Shi-u-nin how the latter’s 
father, at the sacrifice of his own life, 
saved that of the Viceroy in their youth- 
ful warrior days. He will repay this 
debt by giving his daughter to Shi-u-nin, 
that, as his wife, she may win him back 
to the faith of his ancestors. F'ei-Yen- 
Fah appears in the dance of the Hoa- 
Tchao. She is then left alone with Sv/i- 
u-nin. Their love scene is interrupted 
by a runner, calling for Wang Loo. A 
large troop is arriving, led by the Im- 
perial Dragon Flag. The _ procession 
winds down the hillside, gorgeous in its 
splendor, escorting a State Litter. From 
it emerges an envoy from the emperor, 
who demands Fen-Yen-Fah as bride. Shi- 
u-nin remonstrates, and is nearly torn 
to pieces by the outraged mob for daring 
to dispute a command of the emperor. 


The envoy summons his cohorts, the 
Poppies, to dance. They encircle Fei- 
Yen-Fah and soon overwhelm her. The 


envoy embrace: her, imprinting upon her 
lips the kiss 0: death, and her body falls 
lifeless at his icet. He now reveals him- 
self as the Fox-God and disappears with 
howls of fiendish laughter. 


Act II].—Shi-u-nin returns to 
the sacred grove, lamenting the 
loss of Fei-Yen-Fah. Tin-Loi tells 
him of Fei-Yen-Fah’s death, caused 
by the Fox-God, for his daring to 
defy such a power. In rage Shi-u- 
nin sets fire to the shrine. Tin-Loi, 
in horror, summons the Viceroy. 
The shrine falls to the ground, an 
empty ruin. From its ashes arises 
a glorious peachtree in full bloom. 
The spirit of Fei-Yen-Fah emerges 
from the falling blossoms. Shi-u- 
nin presses to his lips a peach growing 
on the tree and Fei-Yen-Fah leads him 
upward to the Land of Happiness. This 
is revealed in a vision of the goddess, 
Hsi Wang Mu. From her presence a 
light radiates, which grows stronger and 
stronger, finally enveloping the world in 
the triumph of its glory. 

The plan of Mr. Redding’s music, 
which is to be heard publicly for the 
first time in the Cort Theater next Fri- 
day afternoon, is thus outlined by the 
composer: 

“The scene of the story is laid in an- 
cient China, to which the Youth returns 
proclaiming the life, the virtues and the 
point of view of the people of another 
land which he has visited. This permits 
the oriental and occidental forms of mu- 
sic to be placed in contrast throughout 
the work. 

“The uniqueness of the Chinese percus- 
sion instruments has been recognized and 
employed in several modern scores, but, 
as far as we are advised, the great dra- 
matic values which the Chinese have ob- 
tained from time immemorial in _ the 
employment of many and varied accents 
of percussion seem hitherto never to have 
been brought to the attention of what 
we are pleased to call our modern world. 
Again there is a marked quaintness and 
lilt to the thematic material which the 
Chinese construct upon the _five-tone 
scale. Their music is very definite, very 
accurate; it is nowise lacking in tech- 
nical form and development. 

“By repetition, imitation and rhyth- 
mic counterpoint, they intensify the 
dramatic effect of their themes and al- 
ways with the strictest attention to 
tempo and rhythm. 

“Their harmonic structure is confined 





Kenneth Cook, as 





















Joseph D. Redding (standing at left) and 
Charles Templeton Crocker, composer 
and librettist 
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to the chord of the added sixth, which, 
with the super-tonic, becomes a five-toned 
or pentatonic scale. 

“The Chinese sing only in solo or in 
unison, never in part or choral form. 
It is in the final scene, when the Youth 
has brought about the miracle destroy- 
ing the ancient temple of bigotry and 
fear and bringing into full bloom the 
Tree of Eternal Life that ‘China 
awakes’—and the entire chorus breaks 
forth into full harmony and hails the 
new Land of Happiness.” 

A good example of Mr. Crocker’s versi- 
fication is Hu’s prologue soliloquy: 

“One hundred years impounded have I been 

For having doubted once the Lord of All; 

Offending when I ruled in Sombre Skies 

The patience of divine authority. 

I therefore am compelled to cool my zeal 

Entombed within this golden earthly shrine. 

The sovereign of malignant spirits I! 

Krom jasper throne I knew and saw this 

world 


Where mortals lived in constant fear of me 


As rats, beneath the altar of my might! 

Now must I crouch and watch them sup 
plicate 

With paltry gift: and 
born 

Poor fools! I thrive on grief; 
woe 

| quaff-with greed their sorrow-laden tears. 

In vain they seek my favor. Cringing man! 

My stealthy shadow drifts behind his trail 

No place where I am not! Strong as the 
sun, 

In all my dreaded force I rule the world’’ !”’ 

At the closing scene of the third act a 
spectacular feature is the burning of the 
shrine in the Fox temple when Shi-u-nin 


prayers of terror 


I crave their 





a” 


defies the “pig of Spirits, incense- 
smoked” and thrusts a burning brand 
upon the altar, where he has been ex- 
pected to offer sacrifice. Thunder and 
lightning awe the spectators. The shrine 
is destroyed. Intense darkness ensues. 
then: 
SHI-U-NIN 
China, awake! Hu, the Fox, is gone 
Free from his curse live ye forevermore 


! 


Lift up your voice, to the goddess divine! 
Hsi Wang Mu, peans of praise are thine! 
Fear no longer holds his sway; 
Love triumphant shines to-day. 
Happiness reigneth in all Cathay 
[He falls prostrate. 
ALL 
What says the youth, can it be true? 
Where is thy power, Almighty Hu’? 
Almighty Hu, Almighty Hu! 
Show us the light, great 
Wang Mu! 
Hsi Wang Mu! 

[A soft light begins to appear where the 
shrine had stood. As the light becomes 
stronger, a glorious peach-tree is re- 
vealed in full blossom. 

China ! China awakes! 


goddess Hsi 


awakes! China 
awakes! 

China awakes! Hu, the Fox, is gone 

Free from his curse live we forevermore 

We lift our voice to the goddess divine! 

Hsi Wang Mu, peans of praise are thine! 

Fear no longer holds his sway, 

Love triumphant shines to-day 

Happiness reigneth in all Cathay! 


' 


Blossoms fall showering from the 
peach-tree, revealing the spirit of Fei- 
Yen-Fah and in a_ powerful musical 
climax the drama is brought to a close. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 
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SANDBY INTRODUCES 
A SIBELIUS SUITE AT 
BAR HARBOR RECITAL 
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Herman Sandby, Danish ‘Cellist, in 
Front of the Building of Arts, Bar 
Harbor, Me., Where He Recently Gave 
a Recital 


BaR HaArBorR, ME., Aug. 12.—The 
Building of Arts was crowded with ap- 


preciative music-lovers last Wednesday 
afternoon at a recital given by Herman 


Sandby, the prominent Danish ’cellist. 
The latter’s program was strikingly in- 
teresting. It opened with a Boccherini 
Sonata (which was flawlessly performed) 
and included six short pieces by Jean 
Sibelius, transcribed by Mr. Sandby. 
These were described as “Sketches from 
the Land of the Thousand Lakes.” They 
arrested great interest and won vigorous 
applause. This marked the first public 
performance of the Sibelius suite. 

Then came Scandinavian folk music, 
arrangements by Mr. Sandby. The 
charm of these numbers made itself 
quickly felt. A concluding group in- 
cluded two transcriptions by Mr. Sandby 
—Tschaikowsky’s “Nur wer die Sehn- 


sucht kennt” and Palmgren’s “The 
Swan”—Schumann’s “Evening Song” 
and Popper’s “Spanish Dance.” Many 


of these splendid pieces had to be re- 
peated before the vehement applause 
could be quelled. Ethel Cave Cole ac- 
companied with true artistry. 


District Attorney Begins Investigation of 
Hammerstein’s Complaint 


District Attorney Swann began on 
Aug. 16 an investigation of the comp!aint 
of Oscar Hammerstein that he had been 
unlawfully deprived of his property 
known as the Lexington Avenue Opera 
House. He decided that the case did 
not warrant a Grand Jury hearing, and 
asked Magistrate Groehl to make an in- 
quiry and decide if an offense had been 
committed. 


Leslie Hodgson Ends Summer Teaching 
Leslie Hodgson, the pianist, finished 


_his summer teaching on Monday and left 


the same day for a short vacation in the 
Berkshires. Mr. Hodgson, who was an 
assistant teacher to the late Teresa Car- 
reno both in Berlin and in New York last 
winter, will return to New York to re- 
open his studios during the first week of 
September. 





Last Sunday, Aug. 19, the Rev. Dr. 
John F. Carson, pastor of the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, in 
speaking of songs for war-times, ex- 
pressed a wish that America’s soldiers 
could go into battle with “the song that 
inspired Cromwe!l and his Ironsides— 
‘God Is Our Refuge and Our Strength.’ ” 





SPREAD OPTIMISM, 
URGES RABINOFF 


Declares Those Who Fail to Real- 
ize Present Conditions in Music 
Are “Slackers’’ 


It is time for managers to turn preach- 
ers unless they are willing to be dubbed 


slackers. The gospel of musical pros- 
perity for 1917-18, with its influence 
upon national morale, is being delayed 
on the presses and golden opportunities 
are slipping by. 

With a conviction that a wake-up cam- 
paign will prove a panacea for all musi- 
cal ills, Max Rabinoff, impresario of the 
Boston Grand Opera Company, thus ex- 
horts the managerial forces. With un- 
bounded optimism he sees everywhere 
signs of a record season, not only for his 
own company, but for all serious, well- 
handled enterprises. 

“A great musical season will mean 
more for the morale of the country dur- 
ing this period of strife and stress than 
any other influence,” said Mr. Rabinoff 
at his office in the Metropolitan Opera 
Building. “The manager who holds back 
and fails to preach prosperity is a 
slacker. 

“Signs of plenty for the realm of 
musi@ are visible everywhere; towns are 
rapidly filling in every quarter of the 
United States, and it is plain that an 
extremely busy and profitable season is 
ahead. Why let this fine opportunity 
pass without spreading encouragement 
through the rank and file of all musical 
activity? To talk prosperity is to bring 
prosperity; the greatest slogan of all 
business, to-day it means more. Care- 
free America is at last in the toils of 
war—a deadly, gripping thing that is 
likely to need every ounce of courage in 
the land if it is to be coped with success- 
fully. By its music, the most indis- 
pensable factor in all art, America will 
be judged. In music lies a mighty, un- 
paralleled inspiration, and at its shrine 
Americans will solve many a_ problem 
and fight.many a battle. 





“Those managers and artists who are 
preparing for a big fall and winter are 
doing their bit. If they are preaching 
prosperity, they are doing their best. 
There are too many ‘bits’ and not enough 
‘bests’ just at present. 

“No matter how good a season is likely 
to be, its fullest fruits are likely to re- 
main unplucked simply by the burden 
of doubt. There is always a certain 
group of musicians given to open pes- 
simism. They are like a plague that 
breaks out in many places and affects 
normal growth. These fellows who 
shake their head and say: ‘Of course, 
the war is bound to hurt the musical sea- 
son,’ merely to make a conversation, as 
a rule, remind me of locusts who are 
noisy in hot weather. 

“There will be a world of good music 
opening two or three months from now, 
and indications are that the Boston 
Grand Opera Company will have a rec- 
ord season. With reduced prices for 
seats and provision for the accommoda- 
tion of larger audiences, this company 
will do its part in rousing enthusiasm 
of music-lovers. Similarly good pros- 
pects confront the New York managers. 
They are not fearful of a dull season, 
and in these busy days of preparation 
their confidence should be echoed wher- 
ever earnest effort is being made. 

“When we see the other fellow hustling 
we hustle, too, but when we hear him 
say, ‘Business is great,’ it’s an eight- 
course dinner!” 





Prosperity Ahead, 
Say Local Managers 


This is the time of the year when the 
local manager makes his annual trip to 
New York. This year he has come later 
than in previous years because plans 
generally have been delayed. The effects 
of the war on our industrial life have 
been pronounced, but it is now fully real- 
ized that they are beneficial rather than 


detrimental effects. 

Robert Boice Carson, who besides be- 
ing a local manager in Tulsa, Okla., is 
the correspondent for MUSICAL AMERICA 
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During Summer Prepare for Winter, 
Is Miss Van Dresser’s Vacation Plan 
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Marcia van 
Dresser, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Company, is not one which the 
average opera singer would look forward 
to with eager anticipation. Although the 
efficacy of certain forms of physical ex- 
ercise and manual toil to counteract the 
effect of months of musical training 
has been acknowledged by various sing- 
ers, few have contemplated sheer house 
work as an adequate respite from vocal 
work. Amato loves to swim, Godowsky 
tukes long walks, Slezak chops wood, 
Werrenrath plays tennis, but to Marcia 
van Dresser the simple duties of house 
seem best qualified to serve the purposes 
of the normal mind—to restore the sing- 
er’s status quo and rejuvenate the voice. 
In a little bungalow at Seal Harbor, 
which is near Bar Harbor, Me., this 
former Metropolitan singer, in company 
with Gertrude Norman, is_ spending 
most of the summer. An accompanist 
for song practice is a continual reminder 
of an obligation to keep in condition and 


HE rest planned by 


Photo by Victor Ge 


Marcia van Dresser, the Soprano, Formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 
This Season to Concert Giving—The Photo. 
graph on the Left Shows Her as “Elsa” 


She Will Devote 


many hours are devoted to preparation 
for a tour through the South and West 
next season. Because of her opera con- 
tract Miss van Dresser has in the past 
been obliged to cancel many concert ap- 
pearances and a rich field open to her 
by virtue of her distinguished success 
has remained unharvested. 


career of this American artist and this 


summer was accordingly planned by her 


with extraordinary care. 


Miss van Dresser’s best known operatic 


roles are Elsa, Elizabeth, Sieglinde, 
Freia and Venus, the latter having been 
sung to Geraldine Farrar’s Elizabet/. 
Particularly notable among her recent 
concert appearances were her recitals in 
Philadelphia, at Afolian Hall, New York: 
in Jordan Hall, Boston; appearances with 
the Boston Symphony, New York Sym 
phony and Holland Philharmonic, at the 
Authors’ League dinner, Delmonico’s, 
Columbia University, Bryn Mawr and th: 
New Amsterdam Theater, New York. 





in his city, visited the New York man- 
agers on Monday and is now ready to 
announce concerts by Louise Homer, 
Harold Bauer, Evan Williams and Mme. 
Schumann-Heink. He will have also a 
season of the Boston Opera Company, 
under Max Rabinoff’s management. 

“In a few years’ time Tulsa has 
jumped from a population of 25,000 to 
75,000,” said Mr. Carson to a representa- 
tive of MusIcAL AMERICA. “Fortunes 
are being made as a result of the oil 
wells and it so happens that oil and 
music mix wonderfully well. The public 
is intensely interested in artists’ concerts 
and this coming season promises to be 
the biggest we have ever had. 

“Community music is the answer. We 
have been gathering, in crowds of three 
and four thousand, to sing the old songs. 
It has been my privilege to conduct these 
‘sings’ and the enthusiasm with which 
the people respond is remarkable. I have 
found that community music, when prop- 
erly conducted, increases the number of 
music patrons in a city. The subscrip- 
tions to my concert series are now taken 
iargely by persons who have become in- 
terested in music through community 
singing.” 

Another visitor to New York this week 
was Adella Prentiss Hughes of Cleve- 
land, who reports that her concert course 
will suffer nothing as the result of the 
war. “Our people will want more music 
than ever before,” said Mrs. Hughes. 
“Naturally other forms of entertainment 
will be cut down. Dances and bridges 
will not be so popular. The people will 
turn to music. I have every reason to 


expect the most prosperous season I have 
ever had.” 

Ella Isabel Hyams, president of th: 
Musical Art Club of Charleston, S. C., 
came to New York last week to complete 
her plans. “We were a little late in de 
ciding,” said Miss Hyams, “but neverthe 
less we will have a complete season. Mr 
Freund’s visit to Charleston had a pro 
nounced effect in the matter of stirring 
up musical interest. We are now reap 
ing the benefits.” 

Other out-of-town managers who wer: 
in the metropolis recently were Wendel! 
Heighton of Minneapolis, David Or 
mesher of Dallas, Tex., and Harry Cul 
bertson of Chicago. 





Sousa Arouses Rochester Audience’s 
Enthusiasm 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 12.—John 
Philip Sousa and his band paid this city 
a visit this week, filling Convention Ha!) 
on the evening of Tuesday, Aug. 7, wit! 
an enthusiastic audience despite the 
heat. The program was typically Sousa 
esque, ranging from ragtime to the larg: 
from Dvorak’s ““New World” Symphony 
The soloists were Percy Hemus, bari 
tone; Virginia Root, soprano, and Her- 
bert Clarke, cornetist, all of whom wer‘ 
cordially received and encored. 

M. E. W. 





Johnston to Manage Mme. Namara 


Mme. Marguerite Namara, coloratur: 
soprano, has just made arrangements 
with R. E. Johnston for a concert tou 
next season. 





MARIE MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Management: Alma Voedisch, 1425 Broadway, New York 





Next fall, 
however, will set a new mark in the 
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Katharime Goodson and Arthur Hinton 
Return from Tour 


of Strange Lands 
































and His Wife, the 
Carry Musical Mes- 
the Antipodes, Java 
Indies—Unique Ex- 


( omposer 
Pianist, 
sage to 
and the 
periences of Recital-Giving in 
the Far East—Couple Will 
Soon Journey to England 


7ATHARINE GOODSON and Arthur 
Hinton recently returned from a 
fourteen months’ trip to Australasia and 
the Dutch East Indies, and stopped in 
New York as they passed through on 
their way to Maine, where they will spend 
three or four weeks before sailing for 
England. 

Arthur Hinton was on an extended 
tour of musical examination for the As- 
sociated Board of the Royal Academy of 
Music and Royal College of Music, Lon- 
don, through Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand; his wife, who accompanied him 
with the intention of taking a much- 
needed rest, carried out her intention un- 
til, on meeting Mr. Bucker, a manager 
from Java, she was induced by him to 
take in that country for a series of re- 
citals on the way home. 

Sailing on June 138 last year on the 
Sierra for Sydney, they spent an inter- 
esting half day at Pango Pango, the 
American port at Samoa. It was scorch- 
ing hot, but they found some entertain- 
ment in dances and songs provided by 
the natives; the dancing was graceful, if 
primitive, and the sing-song to an ac- 
companiment of patting on mats and 
clapping of hands, quite attractive and 
infectious. Reaching Sydney on-July 13, 
they remained in Australia till the end 
of August. 

“It was during my husband’s absence 
in Queensland,” said Miss Goodson, “that 
| spent such a delightful week with Mme: 
Melba in her lovely mountain home near 
Melbourne; her suggestion that we should 
give a joint concert in Melbourne, for 
the Red Cross could not be carried out, 
alas! as time was too short and we had 
to sail for New Zealand on a definite 
date. 

“So much has been written about the 
wonderful and indeed almost uncanny 
region of Rotorua, in the North Island 
of New Zealand, that details of my fort- 


night’s stay there would be almost su-. 


perfluous. We encountered new and 
wonderful sights every day. Boating on 
a boiling lake was one of the most thrill- 
ing excursions we made, and although it 
sounds very adventurous, it is absolutely 
afe. The northern shoreline of Lake 
ltotomahana is a steamy boiling zone of 
the strangest sights and sounds. I must 
admit when I stepped on to the launch I 
had a very uncomfortable little feeling, 
but my nervousness grew into perfect 
amazement as we skirted the geyser- 
pitted cliffs, and saw hundreds of vapor- 
ous jets and spurts, soaring like smoke 
into the sky. ‘ 

“After floating on this boiling water 
and feeling the subdued thud of geysers 
beneath our launch, I was glad to get to 
the cool part of the lake again! My one 
lisappointment that day was that I had 
been told that at one point of our trip I 
could sit on a plank—a dividing line 
between a boiling spring and a cold one— 
catch a trout on one side and cook and 
eat it on the other! Unfortunately, we 
were too early for the trout, and so had 
to forego this fascinating luncheon. 


Concerts in Java 


“It was in Auckland that a surprise 
awaited me in the form of a manager 
from Java, who urged me to make a tour 
in the Dutch East Indies. We had ex- 
pected to leave on Dec. 15 for England, 
and were so anxious to get home that I 
hesitated very much before accepting to 
go to Java. However, I eventually 
signed a contract for twenty-two con- 
certs, which increased to thirty before I 
left the island. We arrived there on 
Jan. 17 and for the five days intervening 
before my first concert, my work on four 
programs was varied by taking numer- 
ous cold baths, ‘swatting’ mosquitoes, 
and trying to pick up a few sentences of 
Malay. Java really is a Paradise on 
earth; the native element is unendingly 























Arthur Hinton and Katharine Goodson in Foreign Lands. 





















































No. 1—This Coat, with Collar Attached, Is Commonly Called in 


the Indies a Ten-to-Oner, the Odds Being Ten to One that You Have Little, if Anything Underneath It. No. 2—Katharine 


Goodson’s Piano in Course of Transport by Coolies. 
No. 4—‘After the Picnic,” Katharine Goodson with Manager W. D. Adams of Honolulu 


Bucker. 


interesting; every native seems to be an 
artist in some form or other without 
knowing it; they live in perpetual sun- 
shine, which adds very much to the be- 
wilderingly beautiful colors of their 
sarongs and slendangs, as the garments 
are called which they wrap around them 
in such picturesque fashion. The Dutch 
population, from which of course the mu- 
sical audiences are drawn, is very con- 
siderable; the balance of the 37,000,000 
people being Javanese, Malay and Chi- 
nese. 

“As to my wife’s concerts there,” said 
Mr. Hinton, “while there had been mixed 
programs by various artists traveling in 
the East, individual piano recitals had 
never been given, and Mr. Bucker, her 
manager, was in some trepidation over 
his guarantee. His spirits, however, 
were good’ when he met us with the news 
that the opening recital at Simpang The- 
ater was sold out, and that he intended, 
for the first time in the history of Java, 
to have the overflow on the stage! But 
on the night of the concert he informed 
me just before its commencement an un- 
expected difficulty arose: the hall was 
packed, but he could not get the first per- 
son to make the plunge and take a seat 
on the stage! The only course was to 
reinforce Dutch shyness with ‘Dutch 
courage,’ so, marching two of the shy 
gentlemen off to the restaurant, he gave 
them each*a good strong whiskey and 
soda, then brought them back and pushed 
them on the stage. The ice was broken, 
and the remaining sixty odd people fol- 
lowed like the proverbial sheep. 


’ 


Transport Difficulties 


“Four recitals were given in Sourabaya, 
three in Batavia and Semarang, and two 
in each of the other larger towns. For 
any artist visiting the Far East, a short 
visit to Java is well worth while, apart 
from the joy and pleasure of holding in 
one’s mind the sublime beauties of Tosari 
and the Preanger, and indeed of the whole 
island. The picture showing the carry- 
ing of Miss Goodson’s piano by some 
dozen natiyes on ropes slung from bam- 
boo poles will make it clear that there 
are certain difficulties to be overcome, 
that of transport not being among the 
least; in Java there is not a Steinway & 


Sons at every corner of the street! A 
difficulty of another and more amusing 
kind is to learn how to eat ‘reistafel’ in 
any sort of approved fashion; at the 
Hotel des Indes, in Batavia, this is handed 
by no less than seventeen waiters in a 
long procession (labor is cheaper in 
Java than in New York City!); rice, cur- 
ries, mixed vegetables, minced meats, 
dried fish, pieces of chicken, fried 
bananas, fried eggs, chutney and other 
pickled things; the first experience at 
mixing this pot-pourri is somewhat em- 
barrassing, but one quickly gets used to 
all sorts of unusual things in the tropics. 

“As our stay had already been far 
longer in Java than we intended, we 
spent only one week in Sumatra, having 
four concerts there during that time. 
Leaving Sumatra for Singapore, we could 
get no ship to make our connection at 
Hong Kong, except a small cargo boat. 
We decided, like Stevenson’s ‘Master,’ to 
toss a coin for it: ‘heads’ to be the cargo 
boat to sail next day, ‘tails’ thirteen days 
in hot Singapore, but a comfortable P. 
& O. to travel on, though making us later 
than ever. Luckily it came down ‘heads,’ 
for the little Namsang, with its twelve 


No. 3—Katharine Goodson and Her Java Manager, Mr. Emii 


passengers, mostly missionaries, proved 
to be very comfortable. Two days in 
Hong Kong, where it was as unexpect- 
edly cold as Singapore was hot, and we 
left for Japan, stopping one day in 
Shanghai. After a fortnight’s compul- 
sory stay in Japan—for our stateroom 
was engaged by another party from that 
point, and the ship crammed full—we 
caught the next boat for Honolulu. 

“There I had two recitals only,” said 
Miss Goodson, speaking with the great- 
est enthusiasm of the wonderful hospi- 
tality and kindness of her friends there. 
“TI wish,” she added, “that I had time to 
tell you of the beauties of the Pali Drive, 
the Aquarium, the myriads of exquisite 
trees with their golden, pink and scar- 
let showers of blossom, and last, but 
greatest of all, of the awe-inspiring 
Kilauea volcano on the island of Hawaii. 

“What marvelous places and delight- 
ful people there are in the world! It is, 
indeed, a great happiness to travel and 
know them all, but our longing to get 
home to England is very great. We sail 
at the end of August, and shall certainly 
remain there till the end of this terrible 
war.” 





TOURING WESTERN CANADA 





Boris Hambourg Filling Six Weeks of 


Engagements—New Concert Bureau 

CALGARY, ALBERTA, Aug. 18.—Boris 
Hambourg, the famous Russian ’cellist, 
head of the Hambourg Conservatory of 
Music in Toronto, is making a six weeks’ 
tour of Columbia and Alberta. He is be- 
ing assisted by Lawrence A. Lambert, 
the Canadian baritone, and Gerald 
Moore, the English boy-pianist. 

Mr. .Lambert is also the manager of 
the Western Canada Concert Bureau, 
with headquarters at Calgary. Among 
the artists who are announced to appear 
under its auspices, besides Mr. Ham- 
bourg, are Cecil Fanning, the baritone; 
Jenny Taggart, soprano; Ethel Legin- 
ska, pianist; the Zoellner String Quartet, 
Axel Skogaard, Danish violinist; Louis 
Graveure, the baritone; Christine Miller, 
contralto; the Cherniavsky Trio, and 


probably Leopold Godowsky, the pian- 
ist, and Edgar Schofield, baritone. This 
is the first time that western Canada has 
been so thoroughly organized in the way 
of concert management. 


Carolyn Alchin Concludes Course at 
University of Southern California 


Carolyn Alchin has just concluded her 
Summer Normal Course at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, where she 
had more than eighty teacher-students 
in harmony and ear-training classes. Be- 
lieving that the study of harmony should 
be related and contribute to every branch 
of music education, Miss Alchin conducts 
the classes with that purpose in view. 
Her pupils have included many of the 
leading musicians of that part of Cali- 
fornia. Miss Alchin has been invited 
to teach at the University again next 
summer, and during the year she will 
give two days a week to the Music De- 
partment of the University. 
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ANALYZING THE GREATER GRAINGER 


A Pagan Peter Pan Practical Upon Occasions as Any Plumber—An Examination Into His Musical 
Personality and Orchestral Achievement 


By CHARLES L. BUCHANAN 














; bag his accurate and amusing article on 

Whistler, that veritable prodigy of 
esthetic divination, George Moore tells 
us of the enormous opposition he encoun- 
tered in attempting to reconcile the thou- 
sand and one discrepancies of this bril- 
liant, bizarre, preposterous painter. 
“Here was a man,” says Moore, “who 
could spend his mornings painting like 
the greatest and his afternoons in quar- 
reling with Oscar over the possession of 
some mild joke, possibly good enough 
for Punch, a thing that any of us might 
have said, and having said would have 
speedily forgotten.” 

Something of a similar difficulty con- 
fronts us when we consider the extraor- 
dinary case of Percy Grainger. There 
is no figure in contemporary music more 
picturesque and prolific, none so elusive, 
perplexing, inconsistent. A raw, uncouth 
physique glorified by some mysterious 
kind of inner radiance, a_ delegated 
spokesman for young lands and new 
peoples harkening truant-wise to the wild 
languages of immemorial legend, a 
pagan Peter Pan practical upon occa- 
sions as any plumber—there you have an 
infinitesimal part of the chronic contra- 
dictoriness of this kaleidoscopic creature. 
No sooner has he offended with his 
brusque, unsympathetic breaking up and 
distorting of the musical phrase, as in 
the first movement of the Grieg Concerto 
or the second theme of the Delius, than 
he will overwhelmingly enrapture and 
disarm criticism by the perfect legato 
of his octaves in the B Major section of 
the Chopin B Minor Etude. He can re- 
create an enthusiasm that he has checked 
and discouraged through some blatant, 
almost ignobie defection from a fine 
standard of values, by a performance of 
the Saint-Saéns G Minor or the Tschai- 
kowsky B Flat Concertos that we have 
not heard equaled in a score of years of 
concert - going. Antithesis incarnate, 
Grainger does not present us with an 
unmistakable, clearly defined type and, 
however much we are indebted to him 
for moments of a supreme enjoyment and 
reinvigoration, it is yet interminably dif- 
ficult to accustom oneself to the in- 
congruous conglomeration he represents. 


Close to Caricature 

In his case peculiarity runs so peril- 
ously close to caricature that, however 
ardent a worshiper of his’ beautiful 
vigor and acrobatic Arielesque imperti- 
nences one may be, one is occasionally 
dumfounded by the crude and boisterous 
behavior of his esthetic self. His activ- 
ities impress one as things perpetually 
and precipitantly falling over themselves 
in a kind of headlong scramble. Study- 
ing the immense scores of his ‘ Nutshell” 
or his latest composition, “The War- 
riors,” one might fancy that Grainger 
had indiscriminately grabbed up bunches 
of instrumentation and hurled them on 
to the pages, not caring where they went 
“or what happened to them. Somehow 
one does not bracket this apparently hap- 
hazard, inordinate, pell-mell productive- 
ness with the dignified, foreordained and 
inevitable progressions of great art. 

It is obvious that under circumstances 
of so distracting a nature the impersonal 
poise of our point of view may be dis- 
turbed and impaired. Such, indeed, has 
been the case. Grainger is ridiculed, ex- 
alted, ignored or indiscriminately gushed 
over, but he is seldom, if ever, subjected 
to the abstract scrutiny of an equitable 
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criticism. Not only does he lend himself 
to facile and extravagant figures of 
speech, but his flamboyant, propulsive 
personality positively provokes excess of 
thinking and feeling. Therefore, a warn- 
ing must be all the more emphatically 
sounded. In our anxiety lest the inde- 
pendence of our critical capacity be im- 
paired or adulterated by influences of a 








At Fort Hamilton, N. Y. Rocco Resta, 
Bandmaster of the Fifteenth Band, 
C. A. C., and Percy Grainger, the 
Pianist-Composer. Mr. Grainger Is 
Oboist in This Band. He and Mr. 
Resta Have Become Warm Friends 


fascinating but extraneous and invalid 
nature, we may err to the other extieme 
of a premature disparagement. 

Difficult as it often is to disentangle 
the gesture of genuine artistry from the 
tittle-tattle of a sort of glorified amateur- 
ishness that surrounds Grainger, irri- 
tated as we sometimes are by incidents 
of an almost silly triviality, we must, 
nevertheless, maintain as tolerant a 
point of view in scrutinizing his prog- 
ress aS we exercise in our consideration 
of his contemporaries. We would accord 
scant confidence to the reviewer that 
should precipitantly dismiss Ornstein 
from a serious consideration merely be- 
cause Ornstein’s actions impressed him 
as spurious, and we must remonstrate 
against the take-it-for-granted attitude 
that associates Grainger with his in- 
terminable arrangements of other peo- 
ple’s music, and fails to note certain ex- 
traordinary and original manifestations 
that are obviously inherent in Grain- 
ger’s creative activities. 

In other words, it is far easier to un- 
derestimate Grainger than it is to esti- 
mate him accurately. 


A New Phase of Character 


Grainger’s latest symphonic composi- 
tion, “The Warriors” (music to an imag- 
inary ballet), completed at the request 
of Carl Stoeckel for this year’s music 
festival at Norfolk, Conn., may present 
a new phase of Grainger to the consider- 
ation of Metropolitan critics when it is 
performed this coming autumn by Wal- 
ter Damrosch and the New York Sym- 
phony. Toa far greater degree than the 
notorious “Nutshell” it represents the con- 
centrated significance of Grainger. Both 
works are marked by an apparent dissi- 
pation of resource, a reckless dynamic 
exuberance, crudities of contrast and 
juxtaposition, errors in proportion and 
design. An undisciplined, unco-ordinated 
creature, Grainger’s musical architec- 
ture often reveals a fundamental in- 
stability. (Witness the “Colonial Song”’ 
and the “Pastoral” from the “Nutshell,” 
where an eloquent if somewhat prema- 
ture climax is followed by a dawdling 
with evasive tonalities and modulatory 


obfuscations to the last degree inept and 
inconsequential.) On the other hand, 
“The Warriors” confirms our belief that 
certain valuable aspects of Grainger 
have been practically ignored by press 
and public. Grainger is the one consid- 
erable composer of contemporary sym- 
phonic music—the monstrous Richard 
Strauss alone excepted—who has not 
succumbed to the sterilizing obsession of 
mannerism. Whatever else his music 
may or may not be, one thing it indubita- 
bly is—alive with a restless assimilation 
of and experimenting with influences of 
a heterogeneous and conflicting charac- 
ter. 

He can be and often is frankly vigor- 
ously diatonic, blatantly and flagrantly 
obvious. He can be and often is ornate, 
complex, opulently euphonious, recluse 
and recondite. He is not necessarily vul- 
gar and lacking in distinction merely be- 
cause he exploits an Anglo-Saxon idiom 
as he does in his rampageous and ex- 
hilarating “Gum Suckers’ March.” He is 
not necessarily spurious and counterfeit 
merely because he paraliels Debussy as 
he does in the “Pastoral.” It is to his 
credit that his style includes the piquant 
and unique “Gay but Wistful” and the 
remarkably original conception of the 
“Arrival Platform Humlet,” a clattering, 
chattering bit of sound that supplies 
the records of symphonic music with a 
something undeniably new. 


Most Expressive Harmonist 


To the view of the present writer a 
few saliences project themselves. Grain- 
ger is unquestionably one of the most 
expressive harmonists of his time, and 
the sound that he brings out of an or- 
chestra is, for one pair of ears at least, 
the most beautiful sound that the con- 
temporary orchestra has to give us. That 
blend that we note in his character of 
devious and diametrically opposed in- 
clinations manifests itself in his music 
with a not altogether unimportant re- 
sult. As an interpreter of rustic pathos 
and national idiom Grainger ranks with 
MacDowell, Grieg and Tschaikowsky. 
Note the unforgettable ‘Colonial Song,” 
“Sea Chanty” and “Tribute to Foster.” 
By no means an obviously original har- 
monist like Debussy, for instance, Grain- 
ger blends, with an inspirational adroit- 
ness, existing materia! into an eloquent, 
often exquisite appeal. The important 
thing is that he does appeal, that, in 
other words, he supplies us with a beau- 
tiful and enjoyable strangeness of sound 
rather than with a sheer peculiarity of 
sound, as is the case, for example, of 
Ornstein. 

In much modern musical effort we 
hear audacity, but it is audacity formu- 
lated, maintained and projected at the 
expense of loveliness. Even assuming 
that our sense of sound can distinguish 
between the relative value of two chords 
of the “Wild Men’s Dance” or the five 
piano pieces of Schénberg, Op. 19—well, 
we ask ourselves whether it makes any 
great difference one way or the other. 
Used for a particular purpose, used with 
the commanding discretion that a _ su- 
preme master like Wagner would have 
used them, these sounds undoubtedly can 
be put to some use; incessantly exer- 
cised, the effect is deadening to the sensi- 
bilities of the hearer, and a mood of 
fatal indifference follows. 

Relief from Convention 

Grainger’s predominant characteristic 
—and, it may well be, his invaluable 
service to our day and generation—is the 
relief he offers us from the perpetual and 
very premeditated thralldom of false in- 
tricacy and standardized formulas of 
expression. True, Grainger will have 
his fling with the best of them, and 
cacophony rules many a page of “The 
Warriors.” On the other hand, there 
are moments where a memorable out- 
spokenness projects itself from this mu- 
sical hodge-podge, a virility and direct- 
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ness of sound that we get from no oth.,; 
of today’s composers. Great music? (){ 
course not—not in the sense that Bac», 
Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, Wagn 
Brahms and a dozen others are great. 

But how many compositions of 0: 
immediate time are great in this co 
prehensive, fine, cosmical sense? If t!e 
present writer were to commit himse f 
to his personal opinion on this matte”, 
he would venture the suggestion th: t 
Strauss alone of our day and generati 
—the Strauss of the open measures 
“Heldenleben” or the working-out se 
tion of “Death and Apotheosis’—h: s 
shown just cause to be number | 
among the invincible gods of tone. B 
we are not subjecting Grainger to so di 
crepant a comparison. 

“The Warriors” 

Comparing “The Warriors” to a ra: 
dom selection of recent symphonic con 
positions, an unprejudiced observer ma: 
note the following distinctions:  Firs:, 
the beauty and variety of the afor 
mentioned harmonic sense; second, th 
exquisite adroitness of its instrument: 
tion; third, the copious outpouring of a 
erotic energy and voluptuous insinuation 
that we have hardly heard equaled sinc 
“Parsifal.” Attention must be called t 
the fact that if we were seeking an i: 
dispensable accent, we should be com 
pelled to dismiss “The Warriors” fron 
even a momentary consideration. It is 
nothing more than a chaos of rather 
loosely flung together sound, but it seems 
to us that this sound is a more interest 
ing sound than the sound of—well, let 
us say Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem,” De- 
bussy’s “‘La Mer,” Schonberg’s ‘“Pelléas 
and Mélisande.” Grainger’s contribution 
to the sheerly instrumental side of his 
art is obviously far and away the most 
important development in contemporary 
symphonic music. An inborn knack, a 
ceaseless practical intimacy with the or- 
chestra and a utilization of a whole new 
army of percussive instruments (the 
Nabimba, Marimbaphone and Deegan or- 
gan chimes, to say nothing of his char- 
acteristic use of two pianos in the score 
of “The Warriors’’) lend his orchestra 
an individual timbre of an exceeding 
richness of texture. Apparently a mere 
accumulation of the tendencies of the 
last score of years, “The Warriors” of- 
fers us at one and the same time an in. 
consequential debauch of a fertile but 
incoherent imagination and a wealth of 
tone color that appears to mark a new 
high record in the contemporary concert 
hall. The fact that it has been written 
by the composer of “Shepherd’s Hey,” 
“Mock Morris” or ‘‘Molly on the Shore” 
must not prejudice us against accepting 
it as one of the most important sym- 
phonic compositions of recent years. 
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North Carolina College Featured Con- 
cert Series and Civic Music 


RALEIGH, N. C., Aug. 20.—The Sum- 
mer School of the State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering recently closed 
its first year. ‘The music at the school, 
under the direction of R. Blinn Owen, 
dean of music at St. Mary’s School of 
this city, was a marked and interesting 
feature of the work and a solid founda- 
tion was laid for future development in 
this direction. 

Community singing was featured on 
the campus two evenings each week, and 
a series of five concerts was given dur 
ing the session. The concerts eniisted 
the services of a number of artists, in 
cluding Llora Hoffman and other solo 
ists. 


Kitty Cheatham Sings at Columbia 


Kitty Cheatham sang on Thursday at 
Columbia University at the last orches 
tral concert given for the teachers who 
comprise the summer school student 
body. More than 3000 persons heard he: 
in the Gymnasium of the College. 
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ear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

If, in these troublous times, there are 
people who are deeply interested as to 
what effect the war will have on their 
activities, and, indeed, as to how long the 
war will last, it is the musicians, the 
music teachers, the singers, the players, 
and particularly the managers. 

Thus, any information from reliable 
sources has great value, especially when 


we consider that nearly all that we re- 
ceive as to the progress of events in 
Europe comes from England, France or 
Italy, and naturally must be viewed as 
more or less partisan. For these 
reasons considerable importance should 
be attached to the recent statements 
made by our former Ambassador to Ger- 
many, James W. Gerard, whose book 
“Four Years in Berlin,” is being pub- 
lished, in instalments, in the Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

As might have been expected, the 
former Ambassador has already created 
an international sensation by divulging 
certain matters which, for State reasons, 
have hitherto remained secret, particu- 
larly an autograph cablegram, which he 
asserts was given him at the opening of 
hostilities by Emperor William, for 
transmission to President Wilson, and in 
which the Emperor stated not only his 
attitude, but his particular reasons for 
having ordered the invasion of Belgium. 

However, to my thinking, the most im- 
portant feature of what Mr. Gerard has 
already made public is his declaration 
that Germany is far from being in the 
condition of exhaustion and semi-starva- 
tion that we have been led to believe. On 
the contrary, it is now made clear that 
the German armies are practically, 
through the experience of the three years 


of war, in better condition than they were - 


at the start; that, while there is con- 
siderable suffering among the German 
people, there is no actual starvation, and 
that, so far as a revolution on the part of 
the Teuton people is concerned, that is 
wholly out of the question, for the reason 
that not only are the Germans fully in 
sympathy with the war, but they have 
been so ground down through years of 
military despotism that they have no 
spirit left. Furthermore, it is plain that 
only those who could make a revolution 
are the old men, women and children left, 
who are easily kept quiet by the local 
police. As to any possibility of a revolt 
on the part of the army, Mr. Gerard 
makes it quite plain that the whole mili- 
tary system, being in the hands of the 
officers, who are part of the military au- 
tocracy, is so absolutely in the control of 
the chiefs as to make anything like con- 
certed movement on the part of the 
soldiery impossible. 

With regard to the submarines, Mr. 
Gerard asserts that there is far more 
danger of the Allies being starved out 
than there is of the Teuton nations beirg 
brought to submission through the block- 
ade of their coasts by the English and 
French fleets. 

The publication is made for the pur- 
pose of arousing the American people to 
the fact that: the time has come when 
what is needed is not discussions in Con- 
gress, not articles in newspapers, but 
action on the part of the men and, in- 
deed, also of the women, who are willing 
to do and dare. 

* * 

Mr. Gerard has also made it quite plain 
that from the start, not merely the 
Kaiser and the Government, but the Ger- 
man people, have held the United States 
as responsible for the continuance of the 
war by furnishing munitions to the Allies, 
and also, that it was part of the German 


plan, when the right time came, to attack 
this country, not directly at first, but 
through some of the South American 
republics, and thus eventually force us 
into war, whether we liked it or not, and 
from which Germany expected to recoup 
herself for all her losses. 

Boiled down, this means that there is, 
according to Mr. Gerard’s view, and he 
certainly has had ample opportunity to 
gain information first hand, no likelihood 
of any speedy termination to the cemflict. 

Now comes the grave question, with 
the prospect of the war going on for 
some time yet, what will be the position 
of those who gain their living in the 
musical world? My own conviction is 
that the coming season will be one of the 
most active and prosperous that has ever 
been known, simply for the reason that 
the people must have recreation, and also 
because through the various industries 
that will be promoted by the continuance 
of hostilities, money will be plentiful. 
Consequently there is absolutely no 
reason why those who make music for 
us should not enjoy not alone their usual 
prosperity, but even a greater reward. 
Naturally, many will have to give up 
part of their incomes under the new tax 
law, but on the whole, and viewing the 
situation from every possible point of 
view, it is my conviction that, as the fall 
season approaches, it will be found that 
the music teachers, singers, the pianists 
will have all they can attend to. This 
is already borne out by the fact that all 
signs point to an unusually prosperous 
season at the Metropolitan. Possibly 
some orchestral and choral organizations 
may be considerably affected by the loss 
of members who are drafted for the 
armies that are now being raised, but 
that will be all. 


* * x 


Ambassador Gerard’s revelations have 
naturally centered a considerable amount 
of attention, even in musical circles, upon 
him. His political enemies tell you that. 
having, since his return, talked himself 
to death, he is now engaged in writin: 
his own obituary. Particular interest 
attaches to the fact that, in one of his 
earlier articles, he made the statement 
that in a very important interview with 
the German Kaiser, at the opening of 
hostilities, he found the Kaiser much de- 
pressed through apprehension as to the 
outcome, and particularly with regard to 
the entry of England into the war, and 
that he, Gerard, had endeavored to cheer 
the Kaiser up by telling him that, neve: 
mind what happened, the German armies 
would soon be masters of Paris. How 
the French will receive this declaration 
when it gets abroad remains to be seen. 

Mr. Gerard’s critics have deduced, 
from this faux pas, the conclusion that 
whatever good Mr. Gerard may have ac- 
complished has been more than offset by 
his lack of tact. Personally, I am of the 
opinion that Gerard deserves a great 
deal of sympathy and _ consideration. 
What he must have gone through in those 
trying four years, and especially since 
war was declared, can_ scarcely be 
imagined. If some of his public utter- 
ances have laid him open to criticism, 
much may be forgiven him. And if he 
was not a nervous wreck when he re- 
turned to this country, it is because he 
must have almost superhuman powers of 
endurance. 

When he came back and his popularitv 
was such as to make him a possible can- 
didate for the mayoralty of New York, 
and even for the governorship, his politi- 
cal opponents circulated many derogatory 
statements about him, one of which was 
to the effect that when war was declared 
he had lost his nerve and had fled from 
Berlin with his wife, with nothing more 
than a suitcase containing his important 
papers, but had been brought back from 
the frontier by the Military Attaché, 
Major Langhorne, who insisted upon his 
return to Berlin to await instructions 
from Washington. . 

I place no credence in this report, for 
the simple reason that we know that, 
when Gerard was threatened by the au- 
thorities in Berlin that, unless he signed 
certain documents there would _ be 
trouble, he stated that he would refuse 
to do so “till hell froze over.” That we 
know is authentic. 

The story that Major Langhorne 
brought Gerard back to Berlin is prob- 
ably a political perversion of the fact 
that the German Government ‘detained 
Gerard and his wife, after war was de- 
clared, until assured of the safety of 
Count Bernstorff, the German Ambas- 
sador to the United States. 

Certainly Gerard’s popularity was such 
that Tammany Hall seriously considered 
putting him up as its candidate for the 
mayoralty this fall, to oppose Mayor 
Mitchel. who was pretty sure of re- 
nomination by the Fusionists. And if, 
since then, Tammany has dropped him, 
the reason is undoubtedly that Boss 
Murphy and his immediate advisors were 
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afraid that if they put Gerard up it 
would antagonize the German vote in 
New York, which is very powerful, for the 
reason that Gerard had been accused of 
working absolutely in the interests of the 
Allies, and especially of England, while 
he was in Berlin. This alone should go 
far to answer all the attacks made upon 
him by his political enemies, for the op- 
position, and indeed the hatred, of the 
Germans proves that Gerard must have 
done his duty to the best of his ability 
all along. Had he played into the hands 
of Germany, he would have been a popu- 
lar man among the Germans, and not 
been detested by them, as he certainly is 
to-day. 

It is proper to say that, to his personal 
friends, Mr. Gerard, since his arrival, 
has declared that he has no further 
political ambition, and would decline 
nomination to any office. This, however, 
may be taken with a grain of salt, for 
the reason that it is a common practice 
of men who are much in the public eye 
to insist that they have no political am- 
bition, while, when the time comes, we 
find them just as eager for advancement 
as any. 

* * * 


Evidently the trouble in the Oratorio 
Society is not yet finally settled. The 
latest contribution to the muss is in the 
shape of an article in the New York Eve- 
ning Post, which publishes at length a 
letter from Robert Elbert Shaw, one of 
the directors of the society, who, you re- 
member, supported William B. Tuthill, 
who for thirty-six years served as a 
director and secretary of the organiza- 
tion. Both these gentlemen were in ac- 
cord in supporting Mr. Louis Koem- 
menich, the former conductor, and took 
strong ground against the other directors 
when they dropped Mr. Koemmenich and 
appointed Walter Damrosch in his stead. 
In his letter Mr. Shaw assails Walter 
Damrosch for his attitude in the matter 
and for consenting to replace Mr. Koem- 
menich. 


As a rule, Walter Damrosch consults 
his own interests first, which is human 
and natural. In this case, however, he 
cannot be accused of selfishness. On the 
contrary. He stepped in, at considerable 
cost to himself, to save the situation. It 
was undeniable that, under the conduc- 
torship of Mr. Koemmenich, and under 
the policies pursued by Mr. Tuthill, the 
society had reached a point where its 
musical performances were steadily de- 
teriorating. 

Mr. Damrosch has nothing to gain in 
the way of position in the musical and 
social worlds, in both of which he holds 
an assured place by reason of his long 
years of service. Furthermore, he is a 
man of large means, who is no longer 
young, who would, indeed, be entitled to 
retire, if he desired. That he accepted 
the offer of the directors once again to 
assume the conductorship of the Oratorio 
Society is unquestionably due to the fact 
that he desired to rescue the society, 
which had been founded by his father 
and of which he himself had been con- 
ductor for many years, from the abyss 
into which it had fallen. To do this he 
had to make considerable sacrifices, and 
what had he to gain? Surely, nothing 
in reputation, little or nothing in the way 
of emolument. Furthermore, he knew 
that, if he did accept the proposition 
made him, it would expose him to a gre*t 
deal of adverse criticism, and give his 
enemies, of which he has a _ beautiful 
crop, another chance to criticise and 
abuse him. 

a + a 


The action of the Post in making 
public Mr. Shaw’s letter, and in alluding 
to the matter as it has done, has aroused 
some heated discussion in musical circles. 
Some insist that the Post’s attitude in 
keeping up the excitement is due to a de- 
sire to get even for the attack that was 
made, you remember, not long ago, upon 
Mr. Stransky and the Philharmonic, of 
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which Mr. Villard, the proprietor of the 
Evening Post, is the president, and for 
which attack Mr. Damrosch and his 
friends of the New York Times have 
been held responsible. Many in _ the 
musical world believe that it was simply 
a case of “You’ve hit my man, and now 
I’ll hit yours.” 

Whether this be true or not is more 
than I can say. Personally, I believe 
that when the directors of the Oratorio 
Society saw fit not to re-engage Mr. 
Koemmenich, but to offer Mr. Damrosch 
the position again, they did not give their 
full reasons for doing so. No doubt this 
was due to their very commendable de- 
sire to let Mr. Koemmenich down easily. 
As matters progressed, however, we 
know that, bit by bit, it was made known 
that there were strong and_ serious 
reasons for letting Mr. Koemmenich go. 
Among these, it is said that there was 
dissatisfaction with regard to the meth- 
ods Mr. Koemmenich had employed in 
engaging artists for the performances 
given by the Oratorio Society. 

This brings up a question that. has 
caused not only discussion, but consider- 
able scandal, though, to be fair, we must 
admit that there is much to be said on 
both sides. It has been charged that it 
was impossible for artists, even of dis- 
tinction, to be engaged by the Oratorio 
Society’s conductor unless they consented 
to study their réles with the conductor, 
which, of course, meant the payment of 
certain fees. 

In the first place, it should be said on 
behalf of Mr. Koemmenich that this has 
been a common practice with conductors 
all along, and it may be said in its favor 
that where the conductor is responsible 
for a performance, it is but right that 
the artists who are to appear with him 
should go over their ré‘es with him and 
get his ideas on the sub_ect. Naturally, 
they would be expected to pay for such 
service. 

On the other hand, it has been objected 
that this is a form of “graft” which 
should have been put down long ago. 

One thing is certain, namely, that the 
time has come for a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the Oratorio Society, if it is to 
resume its proper place as the leading 
choral body in New York City. What 
the outcome will be we shall know next 
season. 

* * * 

Considerable interest was aroused, 
some time ago, when Arthur Nikisch, 
conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, cancelled his arrangements to 
give concerts in Norway because of the 
hostile feeling aroused there as a result 
of the German submarine campaign. 
Musicians in Scandinavia criticised the 
anti-Nikisch agitation in Norway on the 
ground that music should not be affected 
by international disagreements. On the 
other hand, cablegrams from Copenhagen 
stated that it was well known that the 
German Government arranged and em- 
ployed such events as the Nikisch con- 
certs, also the Reinhardt theatrical tours 
in Denmark and Sweden, for deliberate 
propaganda purposes, and further that 
Germany makes a practice of sending 
such cultural missionaries to Switzer- 
land, Holland and Scandinavian coun- 
tries. 

This revives the old charges, to the 
effect that a number of the Germ@n musi- 
cians in this country had been used by 
the German Government to secure valu- 
able information, as well as to make pro- 
paganda for the German cause. 

Musicians, as a rule, are so absolutely 
indifferent to everything but the music 
in which they are interested that it is 
difficult for me to imagine that they 
would act virtually as spies for the 
Fatherland. As a matter of fact, the 
average musician is a very limited per- 
son. He knows music only, as I believe 
I have told you before, as it comes to him 
through his own instrument. As a pian- 
ist he is interested only in piano music; 
as a violinist he is only interested in 
music for the violin, and if he goes to 
a concert it is to hear some other violin- 
ist, to get a point, or to decry that artist’s 
talent, 

If you were to take the majority of 
singers at the Metropolitan—and they 
certainly are of superior intelligence—I 
do not think one in ten could tell you the 
pees of the operas they sing. All thev 

now is that they come on in one act and 
do not come on in the next, and that they 
have to sing a solo, or a duo, with or 
without the chorus. 

And what is true of them is true of the 
singers whose field is oratorio music. 
They rarely hear anything but choral 
music. Take many of the conductors. 


They are interested in such works as 
they produce, and in little else. We 
know how some of the most distinguished 
conductors, notably Dr. Muck, are op- 
posed to having soloists at their sym- 
phony concerts, believing that the per- 
formance of the symphonies and other 
music they give is sufficient for the public 
that comes to hear them. 

The same argument will apply to the 
concert singers. They know only the 
music which is particularly adapted to 
their voices, and take little, if any, in- 
terest in anything else. 

Now, then, to imagine that people 
whose sphere of activity is so limited, 
and who take so little interest in any- 
thing outside their particular work, many 
of whom rarely read a daily paper, 
should suddenly become so interested in 
politics that they would act as propa- 
gandists for any particular nationality, 
even their own, is to stretch my imagina- 
tion to the breaking point. 


A good story is being told about John 
McCormack, the Irish tenor, which 
should not be lost. It seems that when 
he went up to Holy Cross College re- 
cently, to receive his degree of Doctor of 
Letters, he was called on to speak at a 
dinner given to the guests of the day. 
To the astonishment of his hearers, the 
distinguished tenor talked of Heaven. 

At the dinner some clergymen, some 
lawyers and doctors, also some men in 
the busines world, told of the glories of 
their calling. They spoke of the great 
credit their professions were entitled to. 
Then it came Dr. McCormack’s turn to 
speak. He cleverly reviewed the remarks 
of the preceding speakers, and allowed 
all the credit they claimed. But said he: 

“The greatness is not all of this world. 
When it comes to the next world, there 
will be a change for all. In the Heaven- 
ly Kingdom we will all be happy. We 
will have no ills or pains, and so there 
will be no need of doctors. We will be 


free from cares and troubles, and so t:, 
lawyers’ services will not be need 
Heaven, of course, being perfect, the 
can be no improvement by mortal pair 
ers, artists or sculptors, so that their « 
forts must cease. But, with regard 
singers and musicians, they will still co 
tinue to play the harp and join in t 
melody of the singers. So you see,” co 
cluded Dr. McCormack, “that of 
earthly professions or callings, the mu 
cians and singers will be the only o: 
whose occupation will continue to go 
forever.” 

To me this is all very lovely, but do 
it not assume that all singers and pla 
ers, indeed, all musicians, will go 
Heaven? Personally, I am inclined 
think that a good many of them are : 
ready in the regions where I am su 
posed to rule, with the prospect of 
good many more coming, says 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 











Tears Come to 
Sing for Them 





Sammies’ Eyes as Opera Artists 


On Eve of Departure to France 























Scene at Camp Edge, Sea Girt, N. J.. When Noted Artists Sang for the Soldiers. 


SINGERS STIR 5000 
SOLDIERS AT CAMP 


Mme. Viafora and Stracciari Give 
Concert for Men Who 
Soon Depart 


SEA GIRT, N. J., Aug. 22.—Five thou- 
sand soldiers and officers who are soon 
to sail for Europe heard a remarkably 
successful concert last night at Camp 
Edge. The artists were Mme. Gina Via- 
fora, soprano, and Riccardo Stracciari, 
baritone. The concert was organized by 
William Thorner. 

The first singer was Mr. Stracciari, 
who was announced by Capt. S. B. Dick- 
inson. He sang “La Mia Bandiera” 
(“My Flag’) and Burleigh’s “Young 
Warrior,” winning an unusual ovation. 
He was deeply touched by the reception 
and repeated one of the numbers, partly 
in English. 





Mme. Gina Viafora was received with 
a storm of applause. She offered San- 
derson’s ‘Until’? and responded to the 
demand for an encore with Tosca’s 
Prayer. At that moment a_ touching 
tableau appeared before my eyes. As 
the notes of imploration and religious 
fervor were poured out in that enormous 
tent I saw many faces under the thrall 
of real, deep sentiment; many eyes were 
bedewed with tears. The souls of those 
young boys had been touched and you 
could read it in each face. 

Constance Muriel Hope, twelve years 
old, accompanied by her father, Eugene 
Bernstein, sang little songs with the skill 
of an artist. The pretty child made a 
fine impression on the soldiers. Iwo of 








ne 


—Photo by Cole, Asbury Park, N. J 


In the Inset: Muriel Hope, Riccardo Strac 
ciari, Captain B. S. Dickinson, Gina Viafora 


her songs were “Reveille” and “The 
Mistletoe” and “Sleepyman,” by Manna 
Zucca. The accompanist for Mme. Via 
fora and Mr. Stracciari was Mr. Spadon« 
of the Chicago Opera Company, who is 
spending the summer at Spring Lake. 

Following the concert Captain Dickin- 
son announced: “The artists have sung 
for us, now we will sing for them’’—and 
they did, accompanied at the piano by 
Sergeant Frank Chapman. 

Besides the soldiers of the Third Regi- 
ment and Battery D these distinguished 
officers were in the audience: Governor 
Edge, General Barber and Mrs. Barber, 
Ol. Thomas Landen, Chaplain Dubbell, 
First Lieutenant H. W. Watkins and 
many others. G. V. 








Lieut. J. P. Sousa Conducts Special Re- 
hearsal of “The Land of Liberty” 


Lieut. John Philip Sousa, U. S. N., 
came to New York on Aug. 17 to conduct 
a complete orchestral and costume re- 
hearsal of the American tableau, “The 
Land of Liberty,” which will be the pop- 
ular “March King’s” contribution to 
“Cheer Up,” with which Charles Dilling- 


ham reopens the Hippodrome. Lieut. 
Sousa is on leave of absence from the 
government to play his annual engage- 
ment at Willow Grove Park, and as he 
will be unable to attend Mr. Burnside’s 
regular dress rehearsals, the special 
presentation was arranged for Aug. 17. 

The noted leader was accompanied by 
over fifty navy musicians, so the private 
performance was assured a thoughtful 
hearing. 
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FRUEDA HEMPEL SIGHS OVER OUR 
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How Frieda Hempel Is Whiling Away Her First Summer in This Country. The Prima Donna Seems Even to Be Interested in Farming, Judging from the Center 
Snapshot 


RIEDA HEMPEL likes America, but 
she finds much lacking in the Amer- 
ican summer resort. There is “no sys- 
tem, no beauty” to American summering 
places, so thinks the Metropolitan prima 
donna, speaking from the experience of 
her first summer away from Europe. 
Also Miss Hempel thinks that operatic 
artists are just like “litt!e children” and 
should be humored accordingly. The 
foregoing opinions were last week con- 
veyed by Miss Hempel to Mildred A. 
Myers of the New York Evening Sun. 
“It is so dead,” she told the inter- 
viewer. And this was in Long Beach, 


where things are supposed to fly. “The 
beach is wonderful—more_ wonderful 
than in Europe; there is no place where 
you have so big a stretch there. But it 
is also dirty. On Sunday children, 
women and men come with big baskets; 
they eat all day and then leave the 
papers and refuse on this beautiful white 
sand. Just look, isn’t it frightful?” 
She shrugged her shoulders in horror. 
“T usually spend my summers in Bel- 
vyium—at Ostend. Such a difference than 
here. There everything is—I cannot 
think of the word in Engiish, but Ostend 
is like no other place in the world. 
You have no pretty villas here; look 
over there.” She pointed toward the 
Nassau Hotel, the moving picture the- 


ater and the scattered boardwalk stores. 

“High buildings, low buildings, red, 
white stores, houses, hotels and my 
apartments. Isn’t that terrible? No sys- 
tem, no beauty. That would never do in 
Germany or in any European resort, 
where everything is arranged for the 
eye. Even the pretty bathing houses in 
3elypium fit in with the scenery, and the 
The star 


villas are dainty.” opera 
sighed. “And now this war spoils every- 
thing. 


‘‘Never in all my life have I seen any- 
thing like the hotels here. All they know 
how to do is to take the money, and that 
they know well. They have nothing but 
rules, rules, rules, and more rules. They 
say, ‘We do not take Jews; we do not 


take children; we do not take dogs.’ Isn’t 
that terrible? As if Jews weren’t the 
same as other people and children neces- 
and dogs well behaved. Whenever 


sary 
they tell me they won’t take my Petti I 
turn around and walk out. Ha, Petti. 


“Do managers have to treat opera 
singers like children, give in to them and 
humor them and humor them, and do 
they have arguments? 

“I do not call it the artistic tempera- 
ment; it is nerves. But aithough singers 
get angry, excited and must be treated 
like children, they are over it quickly. 
They never stay angry and have the best 
hearts in the world. They are a!ways 
swindled. No one is easier to fool than 
a singer; she is all heart.” 





TASTE OF COMMUNITY 
SINGING IN PITTSFIELD 


New Chorus Under J. B. Archer Delights 
Thousands in Massachusetts City 
—Audience Shy at First 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., Aug. 15. — Last 


night the new Pittsfield 
Chorus gave its first concert in front of 
the High School, which faces a large 
common. Thousands of enthusiasts came 
from miles around to hear the new or- 
ganization, and returned to their homes 
well repaid. The chorus was assisted by 
a large band, whose work—except in 
“The Heavens Are Telling’’—was satis- 
factory. 

John B. Archer led the chorus of 500 
and discharged his duties so proficiently 
as to win praise on every side. Mr. 
Archer is a hard worker and a splendid 
conductor. His remarks upon the pro- 
gram made for increased appreciation. 
The chorus sang surprisingly well, the 
great volume of sound rolling forth thril- 
lingly. The listeners were rather timid 


Community 


in singing the chorus in such well known 
songs as “Old Black Joe,’ “Suwanee 
River” and others, but gradually yielded 
to the appeal of community singing. The 
best singing of the evening was that of 
the ‘Pilgrims’ Chorus,” which had to be 
repeated. H. L. 


Barnhart Chorus Getting in Trim for 
Song and Light Festival 


In preparation for the Song and Light 
Festival on Sept. 13 and 14 in Central 
Park, the New York Community Chorus, 
Harry Barnhart, conductor, will hold 
special rehearsals every Tuesday (the 
first being held Aug. 21) in the great 
hall of the City College of New York, 
West 139th Street and Convent Avenue. 
Until further notice all.rehearsals of 
the New York Community Chorus will be 
held Tuesday evenings at this place. 


Horace M. Pullen, conductor of the 
Bangor Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. 
Pullen are spending their thirty-second 
consecutive season at the Ocean House, 
Watch Hill, R. I., where Mr. Pullen has 
during this long period been engaged in 
conducting a summer orchestra. 


KEEN COMPETITION AMONG 
PITTSBURGH’S BANDSMEN 


A Dozen Organizations Vie with Fach 
Other in Providing Attractive Pro- 
grams—Much Interest Aroused 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Aug. 20.—Numerous 
Pittsburgh bands had a busy time of it 
last week, playing in the various Pilts- 
burgh parks, about a dozen different or- 
ganizations participating and rendering 
varied programs of interest. The bands 
included Roveretos’s Band, Schenley 
Park; Arbogast’s Band, Highland Park; 
Hrabak’s Band, Riverview Park; Moose 
Band, West End Park; Nirellas’s Band, 
Beechview; Letter Carriers’ Band, Mc- 
Kinley Park; Caputo’s Band, West Park; 
I’ ischer’s Band, Grandview ,Park; 
Hooper’s Band, Bluff Park; Nirella’s 
Band, Elliott Park; Fischer’s Band, Ar- 
senal Park; Hrabak’s Band, Spring Hill, 
and Rosen-Feldman Band, Olympia Park. 
Some bands had two engagements during 
the week. 

There was at least one patriotic num- 


ber on every program played, the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” in most instances be- 
ing the favorite. Compositions by well- 
known composers’ predominated, but 
there was no lack of lighter pieces, 
Selections from “Eileen,” by Herbert; 
“Dance of the Hours” from “Gioconda,”’ 
selections from “Lucia,” Herbert’s ‘“Ori- 
ental Dance” from “Wonderland,” “Salut 
d’Amour,” by Elgar, and others made 
up the average programs, 

The bandsmen of Pittsburgh are tak- 
ing a deep interest in the functions and 
watching programs carefully, for each 
organization endeavors to make a deep 
impression, and in this way a musical 
interest is being built up in the city that 
is incalculable in value. -articipating 
organizations realize that there is much 
at stake; therefore, each bids for favor. 

E. C. S. 


Marcian Thalberg of Cincinnati to Head 
Arkansas College 


BATESVILLE, ARK., Aug. 14.—Marcian 
Thalberg, pianist, now a member of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory faculty, has 
been engaged as musical director of 
Arkansas College. 
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MUSICAL FACTIONS IN 
SAN ANTONIO CLASH 


Musicians Resent Activity of 
Military Bands—-How Draft 
Affects City 


San ANTONIO, TEX., Aug. 13.—The 
influences of the war on music and musi- 
cians of San Antonio are unique. The 
teachers and teaching staffs are prac- 
tically unaffected, as all of the male 
teachers are outside the draft age, and 
there have been no volunteers to the 
National Guard from among them. Most 
of the teachers, however, will lose some 
pupils. Among those who play in bands 
or orchestras the story is very different. 
While a few have volunteered and a few 
have been drafted out of the 120 who 
are members of the musicians’ union, 
that does not make up the real crux of 
the situation. When troops began to 
concentrate here, there was a general 
disposition on the part of everyone to 
want the various regimental and other 
bands to play, and these military bands 
were much in evidence in all kinds of 
concert, public and dance programs. The 
local musicians began to complain that 
this military music was taking away 
their employment, and that it had 
reached a place where it was almost 
impossible for them to live. One man 
stated that his average summer earning 
power was about $90 per month, but 
that he was not now getting $10. 

In June, 1916, Congress passed a law 
_that prevented anyone in the military 
service of the United States from doing 
anything civilians were doing “when the 
same shall interfere with the customary 
employment and regular engagement of 
local civilians in the respective arts, 
trades or professions.” After some cor- 
respondence the musicians say that the 
War Department issued an order that 
prevented the military bands or units 
from giving public concerts in San An- 


also permitted to give concerts. The 
musicians retorted that it was against 
the law, and so the musicians claim to be 
suffering. Their attitude is that it is 
no more fair for the military bands to 
take away their employment than for 
the lawyers, or doctors, or engineers of 
the army to compete for the business 


of civilian lawyers, doctors or engineers. 
About eighteen or twenty of the band 
and orchestra players have left the city, 
and there are now no public band or or- 
chestra concerts in the city. Just what 
influence this situation will have on the 
symphony orchestra concerts here this 
winter is toc early to determine. A dis- 
tinct feature of the musical situation is 
the willingness and even eagerness of 
all kinds and classes of musicians to 
render programs or in any other way 
possible assist the Red Cross—services 
of either individuals or musical organ- 
izations always being absolutely free. 
In this the very many German musi- 
cians here vie with the Americans in 
offering or responding with their serv- 
ices. H. M. 








H. S. Shaw Conducts Successful Summer 
Session in Middlebury, Vt. 


Boston, Aug. 16.—Harris Stackpole 
Shaw, the well-known organist, pianist 
and teacher of this city, has just con- 
cluded a term of six weeks’ teaching in 
the summer class at Middlebury Cot- 
tage in Middlebury, Vt. So successful 
was Mr. Shaw with his classes of organ, 
piano and harmony that he was imme- 
diately re-engaged for the classes of next 
season. -Another feature of his work 
there was the series of organ recitals 
which Mr. Shaw gave in the chapel on 
Wednesday evenings. These recitals were 
well attended and were among the con- 
spicuous artistic events of the session. 
Mr. Shaw has returned to his home here 
in Boston and will spend the remainder 
of the summer in and about New York 
City. W. Hz. L. 





Marguerite Anderson and Josef Martin 
Heard on Chautauqua Programs 


Newport, N. H., Aug. 8.—An after- 
noon recital by Marguerite de Forest 








Anna Case Joins Screen Stars 








Oe ae that 
the prominent young American so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany is to enter motion pictures for a 
limited period has been made by Julius 
Steger, under whose direction the prima 
donna’s photopiays will be - produced. 
Miss Case’s first picture wil] be begun 
next February, immediately after she 


completes her concert engagements, for 
which she has been booked ever since 
the end of her last tournée. The story 
will relate the struggles against great 
odds of a poor, but gifted American girl, 
who, through force of her character and 
talents alone, rises to a position of dom- 
inance in the world’s greatest opera com- 


pany. 


Anna Case, 


Miss Case has had offers from man 
of the leading film producers and finall 
e'ected to place herself under M 
Steger’s direction. Before she woul 
consent to sign a contract with M 
Steger she insisted upon a series o 
camera tests to assure herself that sh 
would make no mistake to enter the ne\ 
field. 


The soprano has no idea of retirin 
from concert and opera. She will hav: 
ample time for music and pictures, de 
voting half the year to the one and ha! 
to the other. Mr. Steger already has ar 
ranged for her first scenario. The pic 
ture, seven ree's, will be shown first a: 
a special attraction at a_ well-known 
3roadway theater. Joseph M. Schenck 
will be Mr. Steger’s partner in the en 
terprise. 





LONGYS IN FRANCE IN 
HEARING OF THE GUNS 


A Bit of Real War Experience for the 
Boston Musicians—Novelties Found in 
Paris for Their Coming Season Here 





BosTon, Aug. 18.—Mlle. Renée Longy 
and her father, Georges Longy, the 
distinguished oboeist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. and head of 
the school that bears his name _ in 
this city, are still in France. As pre- 
viously recorded in MUSICAL AMERICA, 
M. Longy and his daughter went to 
their estate in the Somme district of 
France earlier in the season and there 
joined Mme. Longy. They recently vis- 
ited Paris and haye procured many nov- 
elties for orchestra, chorus, chamber mu- 
sic, songs, etc. which they will bring 
back .to America for the coming season’s 
work. M. Longy recently served as a 
member of the jury for the annual com- 
petition of the Paris Conservatory. 

War relief work consumes a part of 
their time, as Mme. and Mlle. Longy are 


We were back home for July 4 and cele- 
brated Independence Day cheerfully in 
honor of the United States and of the 
soldiers just arrived in France. We hear 
the roaring of the guns continually and 
often very loud.” 

Concerning a bit of real war experi- 
ence, Mile. Longy writes the following: 
“At three o’clock in the morning we 
were awakened by the noise of a motor. 
Mme. Longy, who is familiar with the 
different kinds of sounds, said it was a 
German aeropiane. We all got up and 
went outside. Precisely! As it was a 
very clear night with moonlight, we saw 
a German p-ane passing just over our 
heads, and it was the queerest sensation 
we ever had. A few minutes later we 
heard three explosions. They had 
dropped three bombs on a British mili- 
tary camp about two miles away.” 

W. H. L. 





Following his success at the 1917 bi 
ennial convention of the N. F. M. C., 
Frederick Gunster, the tenor, has been 
engaged to give recitals by a number of 
musical clubs throughout the country. 





tonio, and that this action was in some 
way resented by public bodies here who 
had made possible concerts in the parks 
and elsewhere by the Municipal Band, 
and refused to make further contribu- 
tions unless the military bands were 


knitting and packing goods for the sol- 
diers. Mlle. Longy writes, “We were all 
in Paris when [ajor-General Pershing 
arrived. Unfortunately, we did not see 
him very well, on account of the big and 
enthusiastic crowd which welcomed him. 


Anderson, flautist, and Josef Martin, 
pianist, was one of the events of Chau- 
tauqua week here from Aug. 1 to 7. 
-Both artists were heartily applauded for 
the excellent programs presented each 
afternoon. 


Volume I, No. 1, of The New France, 
“a journal of Franco-American evolu- 
tion,” published in New York, contains 


an article by Carlos Salzédo, the harpist, 
on “French Music in America.” 


lt has been Proven that an authoritative text 







in conjunction with 


Efficient personal instruction 


is absolutely necessary for the 


Thorough mastery of any study 
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. CORNELL‘UNIVERSITY, in its announcement of Summer Sessions, says: 
“Recognizing the demand for teachers qualified to supervise 
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THE CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, in its recent bulletin, says: 





credited courses, especially for the piano, the University pro- “The policy of the Art Publication Society in restricting the 
vides normal courses for teachers of the piano. These courses use of its material to teachers who submit evidence of teaching 
will be based on the PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF PIANO | efficiency makes it possible for the Conservatory to allow full 
LESSONS, which make possible the standardization of piano cet inet aie il ten 


and Intermediate grades of 
the work as may have been covered under instruction of a teacher 
authorized by the Society to teach the same.” 


: ) : : ' Elementary 
teaching and solves most of the difficulties which have hitherto : 


prevented the adoption of a system of credits for the study of 
music.” 





Thousands of Leading Teachers and Schools throughout the United States have adopted it | 
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zabeth Gutman Gains Pronounced 
Success in Massachusetts Recital 


\t the residence of Mrs. John Markle 
Elizabeth 


West Manchester, Mass., 
tman gave a_ successful recital on 


dav. Aug. 10, assisted by Mrs. Dud- 
Fitts, accompanist. Miss Gutman de- 
hted her hearers in old English songs 
Handel and Arne, French songs by 
jues-Dalcroze, Messager and_ Vidal 
d then gave a number of the Russian 
d Jewish folk-songs, in which she has 
mn so much favor and of which she is 
special exponent. She was heartily 
eleomed and such was her success that 
, was engaged immediately for a num- 
r of other concerts. The recital was 
der the management of Charlotte H. 
len of Boston. Miss Gutman is spend- 
» her vacation at East Gloucester, 
iass.. in the class of Martha Walter, 
e well-known New York painter. There 
a colony of painters gathered there 
yd Miss Gutman, who works in color 
well as in tone, is busy with oils and 
canvas in addition to her music. 


Paul Utt Elected Dean of Ottawa (Kan.) 
Conservatory 


Paul R. Utt has been elected dean of 
Ottawa Conservatory, the music school 

Ottawa University at Ottawa, Kan. 
For the last four years he has been the 
head of the College of Music of Kansas 
Wesleyan University at Salina and is 
serving his second term as_ secretary- 
treasurer of the Kansas State Music 
Teachers’ Association. Mrs. Utt, who 
has been head of the piano department 
of the Salina school, has a like position 
with the Ottawa Conservatory. She is 
one of the influential members of the 
Kansas Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists, being its secretary. 


Engagements Keep Louise 


Mertens from Vacation 


Louise Mertens, the New York con- 
tralto, has been so busily engaged this 
summer that she has not had time to 
take a vacation. On July 1 she was the 
soloist at the Hotel Gramatan, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., William C. Gunther, musical 
director, and Joseph Erhardt, accompan- 
ist, where she made so decided a success 
that she was re-engaged for Aug. 5. 
Her success at her appearance on that 
date won her a third engagement for the 
second Sunday in September. For the 
last three Sundays in July Miss Mer- 
tens was soloist at the Third Presby- 
terian Church South at Newark, N. J., 


Summer 
































TAE “SIMPLE LIFE” !S A BIT STRENUOUS 
AS LEO ORNSTEIN LIVES IT AT DEER ISLE 
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Leo Ornstein, 


EER ISLE, ME., Aug. 14.—“Up here 

I enjoy best being in the water, the 
sunshine, and the hay,” said Leo Orn- 
stein in a recent with his 
manager, M. H. Hanson. The much- 
discussed young composer-pianist is mak- 
ing every hour count, without, however, 
neglecting to secure a sufficient amount 
of relaxation. His love of the open would 
impel Ornstein to sleep out-of-doors, 


conversation 


the Composer-Pianist, at Deer Isle, Me. 





Left to Right: 
“A Soft Berth”—In the Hay, Chatting with His Manager, M. H. Hanson 


were the night air not too damp. How- 
ever, he is up and about at 4.30, when 
he begins practising. This lasts till 
breakfast time. In the late afternoon 
the artist usually goes out with the fish- 
ing boats or helps the farm-hands at 
Mrs. Sylvester’s (where he is staying) 
bring in the hay. 

The composer’s shack is fifty yards 
removed from Mrs. Sylvester’s house. 
Splendid foliage and rocks, and a bath- 

















In Front of His Shack in Company with a Briar, 


ing beach with water clear as crystal. 
make the place an ideal retreat. Of 
late Ornstein has taken passionately to 
athletics. He has become highly pro- 
ficient as a tennis player; handles the 
oars dextrously, and is no less adept at 
the wheel of a motor boat. 

Despite these healthful distractions, 
Ornstein has found time and inclination 
to set down musical thoughts and gives 
many an hour to working out new ideas. 





J. H. Huntington Smith, organist. On 
July 29 at this church she sang a new 
patriotic song, composed by Mr. Smith 
‘to a poem of her own. On Aug. 12 she 
scored as soloist at Briarcliff Lodge, 
3riarcliff Manor, N. Y., Lucius Hosmer, 
director, and on Aug. 19 she was soloist 
at a concert at the New Monterey in 
Asbury Park, N. J. Miss Mertens is 
now in New York preparing her pro- 
grams for next season. She has been re- 
engaged for practically every concert at 
which she sang last season. 











ADDING A TOUCH OF NOVELTY 
TO A RED CROSS PROGRAM 


























Artists Who Are Giving Concerts in Aid of the Red Cross. 


Left: Anna Louise 


Gillies, Soprano, Who Employs an Irish Harp to Accompany Some of Her 


Solos. 

ENEFIT concerts are by no means 

novelties these days, but out-of-the- 
ordinary programs continue to be as rare 
as ever. The unique programs which 
Anna Louise Gillies, soprano, and Ed- 
ward M. Howell, pianist and accompan- 
ist, have been giving in aid of the Red 
Cross, have created warm interest 
throughout Michigan. The novel feature 


Right: Edward M. Howell, Pianist and Accompanist 


is a group of Old English, Irish, German 
and American songs, sung by Miss Gillies, 
who accompanies herself upon = an 
Irish harp. The numbers preceding and 
following this group consist of a set of 
songs by American composers, a sacred 
song, a group of piano numbers, another 
short group of vocal solos, “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” and, in con- 
clusion, the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 


PIANO MUSIC IN LIBRARIES 


A Comprehensive List at the Disposal 
of New York’s Cardho ders 


The Circulation Department of the 
New York Public Library has published 
a list of piano music contained in its 
catalogue, from which it appears that 
the total number of volumes of music 
from which members may choose is 
15,461. New books are constantly added. 
This list, it is announced, will be fol- 
lowed by similar ones, of other instru- 
mental music, opera, vocal music, etc. 

A card catalogue, of all the music, and 
books about music, may be consulted in 
Room 100 of the Central Building at 
Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue. 
The larger collections of piano music are 
to be found in the following branches: 
Fifty-eighth Street Branch, 121 East 
Fifty-eighth Street; Webster Branch, 
1465 Avenue A; Tremont Branch, 1866 
Washington Avenue; St. Agnes Branch, 
444 Amsterdam Avenue, and Yorkville 
Branch, 222 East Seventy-ninth Street. 

The works included in this collection 
may be obtained at any of the forty- 
three branches, or in the circulating li- 
brary at the Central Building, through 
the Interbranch Loan Office. 

Piano music may also be found in the 
Music Division of the Reference Depart- 
ment in the Central Building, but these 
works are for consultation in the build- 
ing only, and do not, because of a lack 
of funds, embrace a very large number 
of the important modern works. 

The list of piano music was made un- 
der the supervision of Dr. Otto Kin- 
keldey, chief of the Music Division of 
the Reference Department. Besides an 
exceedingly comprehensive list of works 
for solo, an ambitious collection of four- 
hand numbers is available. 


Mme. Lund Scores Decisively in Recital 
at Winona Lake, Ind. 


WINONA LAKE, INbD., Aug. 12.—An au- 
dience of 6000 persons gathered in the 
Auditorium last evening, when Mme. 
Charlotte Lund, the soprano, gave a 
splendid program of modern English, 
French and Norwegian songs. Mme. 
Lund took the place of Schumann-Heink 
and scored emphatically, winning repeat- 
ed recalls. She granted a number of ex- 
tras. Her program was quite away from 
the beaten track, while its interpretation 
arrested much interest. The soprano 
was assisted competently by Mme. Au- 
gusta Schnabel Tollefsen, pianist. 

Teach at Canadian 
of Music 

executive offices of 
MusIcAL AMERICA .in New York last 
week was Francis de Bourguignon, the 
selgian pianist, who has been spending 


Belgian Pianist to 
Academy 
A visiter to the 


a short time in this city, having come 
down from Toronto with Paul Morenzo, 
the tenor. Mr. de Bourguignon, who is 
a pupil of Arthur de Greef, the best of 
selgian pianists, has been touring in 
South America and Australia and has 
just been engaged to teach at the Cana- 
dian Academy of Music in Toronto. He 
was educated in Brussels at the Con- 
servatoire and also taught there after his 
graduation. He will be heard in con- 
cert also next season, arrangements hav- 
ing been made with the academy, the 
faculty of which he joins, to permit him 
to make short concert tours. 





RICHMOND SOPRANO 
DISPLAYS BEAUTY OF 
VOICE AND ART 














Margaret Louise O’Brien, Soprano 


RICHMOND, VA., Aug. 4.—Among Rich- 
mond’s brilliant student singers is Mar- 
garet Louise O’Brien, the — gifted 
young soprano soloist of St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church summer quartet choir. 
Miss O’Brien has a pure soprano voice 
of rare power and sweetness, with an ex- 
ceptionally wide range, the lower register 
being full and round as a contralto’s, 
while the high register is bell-like in its 
ringing clearness. Miss O’Brien  pos- 
sesses a charming personality in addi- 
tion to her beautiful voice and has been 
greatly admired in musical circles here 
and also in Washington and Baltimore, 
where she has taken part in musical en- 
tertainments. She is a pupil of Mrs. F. 
Flaxington Harker and will conclude her 
musical education in New York. 

W. G. O. 
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LONDON OPERA S$ 


Public Expresses Unmistakable 
Gratitude for Achievements of 
the Beecham Forces—-Gervase 
Elwes Completes Tour to the 
Battle Front—Recital on the 
Famous Bells at Cattisrock in 
Dorset—Trio by Soldier-Com- 
poser, Who Died in Action, 
Finds Favor 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1, July 30, 1917. 


HE fifth performance of the “Mar- 

riage of Figaro” marked the close 
of the opera season at Drury Lane and 
a crowded house testified to the depth of 
the public’s gratitude for the efforts of 
Sir Thomas Beecham and his company 
on their behalf, though in Sir Thomas’s 
sly speech he suggested that “to be greet- 
ed to-night by such volleys of applause 
almost suggested that they were glad it 


was over.” However, he promised to re- 
sume operations under the same condi- 
tions not later than the beginning of 
October. Every season has marked a dis- 
tinct milestone on the road to a perma- 
nent home of opera here, and this one 
has been the most important. Moreover, 
it has been given in our national the- 
ater (twice the size of any other), which 
has been well filled. The artistic 
achievements have been on a more strik- 
ing scale and the third year of the 
world’s war sees opera in English wn 
fait accompli and given by artists who 
compare favorably with those of the 
Royal Opera seasons. 

In addition to familiar operas, the sea- 
son has given us “Boris Godounoff,” “II 
Seraglio,” “The Fair Maid of Perth,” 
“The Girl of the Golden West” and one 
of the best performances of our old 
friend, “Figaro,” we have ever enjoyed— 
all remarkable achievements, especially 
in view of the constant depletion of the 
various staffs as more and more men are 
called away. 

Congratulations and warm praise are 
due to all the principals, but especially 
to Mignon Nevada, who adds to her lau- 
rels with every fresh part, her Margquer- 


























On the Left, Rebe Kesslova, an Australian Artist of Fine Talent. On the Right, 
Edith Evans, Who Stands High in Favor of London Operatic Audiences 


ite being one of the best we have seen; 
to Jeanne Brola, a gifted American; to 
Desirée Ellinger, a charming Musetta 
and Suzanna; to Frank Mullings, for 
many roles, but especially Otello and 
Tristan; to Frederick Austin, for his 
Count in “Figaro”; to Frederick Rana- 
low, for his Figaro, his Father in 
“Louise” and his marvelous Papageno, 
and to Robert Parker, for his masterly 
rendering of every réle he undertakes, 
for his Boris, his Mephisto, individual 
and excellent, as well as his High Priest 
in “Aida” and his delightful performance 
in “The Girl of the Golden West.” 
Gervase Elwes, our most artistic and 
delightful tenor, has just returned from 
a tour of the front, with one of the Lena 
Ashwell Concert Tours. He states that 
he sang “A Carol of Bells,” by Sir 
Charles Villiers Stanford, at least thirty 
times in the month. Another favorite 
was Roger Quilter’s “Roadside Flower,” 
while “Where’er You Walk” and folk- 
songs and old Scottish airs were always 
enioyed. Dilys Jones, Adelaide Rind, 





Gwen Farrar and Marjorie Bentwich 
were also of the company and F. B. Kid- 
dle was the accompanist. Lena Ashwell 
and the Ladies’ Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. now have as many as ten concert 
parties continually on the road, six of 
them permanent, giving more than 5000 
concerts a year. 

Camille Clifford, the “Gibson Girl” of 
musical and dramatic fame, is to marry 
on Aug. 9 Capt. J. M. J. Evans of the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers of Broom Hall, 
Carnarvonshire. “Miss Clifford came to 
London twelve years ago and later mar- 
ried the Hon. Lyndhurst Bruce (son and 
heir of Lord Aberdare), who was killed 
in action near Ypres in 1914. 

Ellen Tuckfield has just had a delight- 
ful little darky ditty published by 
Messrs. Chappell & Co.; it is called “Un- 
derneath the Mango Tree.” 

Montague Nathan, the author of that 
most useful little book, “An Introduction 
to Russian Music,” has just issued a new 
and valuable work, “Contemporary Rus- 
sian Composers,” published by Cecil 





MARIE 
RAPPOLD 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
New York 


IN CONCERT and 
SONG RECITAL 


Available from 
October to May 


Kansas City, Aida performances, September, 1917 | 


MANAGEMENT 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
JEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK | 

} 





N. B.—Mme. Rappold sings Edison records 











Palmer and Hayward. It is a comp: 
hensive volume of great value. 

The Bells at Cattisrock in Dorset a 
famous and the present vicar, the Re 
R. P. Stickland, has just given his pa 
ishioners and others of the surroundi: 
countryside the chance of enjoying a } 
cital upon them by Joseph Denyn, t 
great Carillioneur, whose program h 
been more popular than usual, includin» 


“Your King and Country” (Rubens 
“Auld Robin Gray,’ “O, Nanny W 
Thou Gang wi’ Me,” tunes from tl} 
Westminster Hymnal, Flemish son, 


Nicolai’s Third Sonata, Cavatina fr: 
Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” and tl 
national anthems of our allies. 

“The Fringes of the Fleet” continu: 
to arouse great enthusiasm at the Co 
seum as sung by Charles Mott and h 
merry men and has been the chief a 
traction of a matinée during Navy Wee 
On Saturday afternoon a pleasing litt 
ceremony took place on the stage of O 
wald’s Stoll’s popular house, when t} 
ladies of the orchestra presented Sir E 
ward Elgar with a silver inkstand. 

Lyell-Tayler, the conductor and dire 
tor of musical activities in Brighton, ha 
just refused the offer of a conductorshi 
in one of our best opera companies f 
the reason that his whole heart is in t} 
building up of a great musical center 
the town of his adoption. 

Edith Evans, who holds an operat 
record second to none, has just filled a 
engagement with the Carl Rosa compan 
in Wagnerian and other dramatic role 
Miss Evans has sung three seasons a 
Covent Garden and also in Paris, a: 
has gained high praise from de Reszke. 

At the All-British Concert given i 
Steinway Hall by Isidore de Lara, th 
chief items were an unfinished Trio, fo 
piano, violin and ’cello, from the pe 
of Willi B. Manson, an ex-R. A. M. stu 
dent and a most promising and patrioti 
musician, who was one of the early vi 
tims of the war. He was only ninetee) 
years of age when he was killed in actio) 
in July, 1916. The Trio was well playe« 
by Mary Joseph, Marjorie Hayward a: 
Adelina Leon, and two delightful song 
by the same composer were given bh 
Walter Hyde and Henry Rabke. 

Rebe Kesslova, despite her Slavon 
name, is an Australian, born in Me! 
bourne. She has established herself he 
as one of the most attractive and artisti 
players. She began her studies in Syd 
ney and later became a pupil of Kahm»: 
Ronay, a nephew of Professor Auer. ©: 
entering the Guildhall School of Musi 
she at once gained a gold medal and th 
highest scholarship. HELEN THIMM. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Five Thousand Concerts a Year Arranged for British Soldiers in France by Lena Ashwell’s Com- 
mittee—Leoncavallo to Write an Opera for Luisa Tetrazzini Which Will Have Its Premiére 
in Florentine Soprano’s Native City—-Mark Hambourg Creating New Musical Public at Music 
Halls Throughout England—-American Tenor at the Colon Continues to Find Favor with 
Buenos Ayres Audiences—Daughter of ‘‘Carmen’’ and ‘‘Don José” Central Figures of 


New Comic Opera—Sammarco Sings in Zurich 














YONCERTS are being given behind 
LU the British front in France and Bel- 
sium at the rate of 5000 a year. At the 
me time the British troops in Egypt 
.d Malta are receiving relatively al- 
ost as generous musical attention. 

Such is the development of the system 
ganized by Lena Ashwell, the English 
tress, acting in conjunction with the 


men’s auxiliary committees of the 
y. M. C. A., for keeping Tommy Atkins 
entertained in his relaxation hours. Miss 
\shwell and her associates have the con- 
trol and management of no fewer than 
ten concert parties, of which six are on 
a permanent basis, while the remaining 
four, so-called “visiting” parties, are 
freshly organized for each tour of five 
or six weeks. 

While most of the Tommies love a 
sentimental song and the very few really 
successful “war-songs,” so-called, have 
succeeded undoubtedly on the strength of 
their undercurrent of simple, homely 
sentiment, the London Daily Telegraph 
points out that, generally speaking, the 
songs the soldiers like are on a higher 
plane. Of this fact there has been ample 
evidence. The most recent is quoted as 
coming from the distinguished Welsh 
tenor, Gervase Elwes, lately returned to 
London from a visit to the Front with 
one of Miss Ashwell’s concert parties. 

“The songs our party were particularly 
asked to sing,’ Mr. Elwes reported, 
“were principally old English favorites, 
simple in sentiment and most unmartial 
in spirit. I must have sung Stanford’s 
‘A Carol of Bells’ thirty times in a 
month, and ‘Where’er You Walk’ and 
toger Quilter’s ‘Roadside Flower’ on al- 
most as many occasions.” Dilys Jones, 
he went on to say, sang Welsh and Eng- 
lish’ folk-songs, and Adelaide Rind old 
Scottish airs, while the instrumentalists, 
Marjorie Bentwich, Gwen Farrar and F. 
B. Kiddle, gave the most classical works 
to unstinted applause. “The reception 
we met with at the various camps was 
simply wonderful, equal, in fact, to any- 
thing I have ever experienced in Eng- 
land.” 

-. i ae 

ERE’s a bit of news from Italy: 

Ruggiero Leoncavallo, Dame Rumor 
has it, is planning to write an opera es- 
pecially for Luisa Tetrazzini. The sub- 
ject is to be taken from one of Goldoni’s 
plays, and it is expected, according to 
London Musical Times, that the premiére 
will take place in Florence, where, it may 
be recalled, Mme. Tetrazzini made her 
début in opera, thus beginning a career 
that has been spent for the most part 
away from the country of her birth. 

How successfully the composer of “I 
Pagliacci” will be able to fashion a musi- 
cal garment to the gifts and personality 


of the Florentine diva of the brilliant 
top notes, will doubtless be a subject of 
lively speculation until the public “try- 
on” takes place. 
* * * 

ARK HAMBOURG is proceeding on 

his way, creating a new concert 
public among  music-hall audiences. 


ECAUSE the Roman public adores 

Pietro Mascagni, it raised a veritable 
pandemonium of protest when the first 
performance of his ‘“Rapsodia Sa- 
tanica” took place in the Augusteum in 
the Eternal City one evening this sum- 
mer. But be it known that this “Satanic 
Rhapsody” was written as a musical com- 
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Bispham’s Son a British Cavalryman 
The second man from the left (seated) is David Bispham, Jr., son of the celebrated American 


baritone. 
in the British cavalry 


Since filling a four weeks’ engagement 
at the Coliseum in London, this Anglo- 
Russian pianist has been making a tour 
of the best vaudeville houses in the 
larger cities of the English provinces. 

He has the advantage over his asso- 
ciates on the music-hall bills in that he 
can change his program numbers for 
every performance without the slightest 
inconvenience to himself and to the 
manifest benefit of the manager. As he 
usually plays but two and, at most, three 
pieces at each performance, his new ad- 
mirers in each city visited are likely to 
attend more than one. It is decidedly a 
musically educational work that he is 
doing, and as a result of it other pianists 
who follow in his wake are going to find 
it a far more satisfying experience to 
play for the “two-a-day” audiences than 
it has been heretofore. 








the Pianoforte 


with 


ing the entire season. 


Lessons resumed 


Sept. 20, 1917 








_ Advanced Students of 


especially professional concert-artists 
and teachers will have the opportunity 
this season of continuing their studies 


RICHARD EPSTEIN 


who will be available to students dur- 


PHYSIOLOGICAL TRAINING 





For an appoint- 
ment write to 


RICHARD EPSTEIN, 
32 E. 58th St., New York 


















Young Bispham is now in a British training camp preparing for service abroad 


mentary upon a moving picture, and 
when a composer of high standing di- 
verts his gifts into cinema channels even 
his most loyal admirers are constrained 
to feel that he has cheapened both him- 
self and his art. 


.e * « 


HILE Enrico Caruso continues to 

hold the Buenos Ayres public under 
the spell of his vocal magic there are 
many evidences that Carlo Hackett is 
filling the difficult position of an asso- 
ciate tenor in the Colon company with 
distinction to himself and reflected honor 
upon the institution. The word has 
traveled to Italy and the Corriere dei 
Teatri that this young American tenor 
again utilized his opportunities to the 
full in the revival of “Mignon,” winning 
a genuine personal success. In the cast 
with him were Mme. Vallin-Pardo in the 
role of Mignon and the Metropolitan’s 
Maria Barrientos as Filina. 

The soprano cast for the réles “op- 
posite” to Caruso in such operas as 
“L’Elisir d’Amore” and “I Pagliacci” 
down at the Colon is Nera Marmora, a 
young artist who distinguished herself at 
the San Carlo in Naples last winter. 


* * * 


()*2 of the new comic operas of the 
new season in London is centered 
about the career of a daughter of our 
old friends, Don José and Carmen. The 
name of the young lady is, appropriately, 
Carminetta, and by her name the new 
piece is known. 

The offspring of the tenor and soprano 
principals of the Merimée-Bizet master- 
piece has been adopted, it seems, by none 
other than Escamillo, who, having re- 
tired from the bull-ring, is seen resting 
on his laurels, and a bar, at Gibraltar, 
where, it should be explained, he has an 
inn. The period is the year 1855. Car- 
minetta has been brought to Gibraltar 
to be married to an elderly and prosper- 
ous wine-grower from South America, but 
complications arise when Fate brings 
her in contact with a young British sol- 


dier, Ensign O’Hara, who is betrothed 
to the Governor-General’s daughter. 

And thus, as the Daily Telegraph ob- 
serves, all the necessary ingredients for 
a comic opera are at hand. The “book,” 
for the English version of which Monck- 
ton Hoff is responsible, is said to be “hap- 
pily independent of that low comedy ele- 
ment which falls more readily into the 
scheme of an_ irresponsible musical 
comedy than of a genuine light opera.” 

“Carminetta” is credited with a suc- 
cessful run in Paris during the past year. 
The music is by Emile Lassailly. 

+ * * 
EORGETTE LEBLANC, the singing- 
actress wife of Maurice Maeterlinck, 

recently made a concert tour of Switzer- 
land. Her programs consisted of song- 
settings of her illustrious husband’s 
poems made by Gabriel Fauré, Henri 
Février and other French composers, and 
readings from the works of Maeterlinck, 


Emile Verhaeren and other Belgian 
poets. 
+ * * 
URICH has been having a_ short 


season of Italian opera at its Munici- 
pal Theater and distinction has been lent 
to the company engaged for it by the 
work of Mario Sammarco. That excel- 
lent artist of a few seasons that made 
operatic history in New York was the 
Scarpia of a performance of “Tosca” 
that aroused its Swiss audience to noisy 
demonstrations of enthusiasm. The 
Tosca was Ernestina Poli Randacio, who 
is to be the Aida of the autumn season at 
the Dal Verme in Milan. 

Giuseppe Taccani, the smooth-voiced 
tenor of the Tetrazzini répertoire, who 
spent a season at the Manhattan with 
Sammarco, has found a profitable field 
in South America. After singing for 
many weeks in Cuba and Porto Rico, he 
has now been engaged for the Municipal 
Opera season in the Venezuelan city of 
Caracas. 

* * x 

NCE a year Josef Denyn, the Mech- 
lin carillonneur, most famous of the 
bell-ringers of Belgium, gives a carillon 
recital in the tower of the village church 
of Cattistock in Dorset, which can boast 
the finest set of chromatic bells in Eng- 
land, and perhaps anywhere outside of 

Belgium, 

This year Mr. Denyn paid his profes- 
sional visit to Chattistock one evening 
late in July, when his program began 
with an impromptu prelude and consist- 
ed further of several popular hymn tunes 
and secular airs, three Flemish songs, a 
sonata by Nicolai and the national an- 
thems of the Allies. 

* * * 

OME’S leading opera house, the Cos- 

tanzi, is in financial difficulties. Its 
creditors have joined forces and sued the 
proprietors for the money they owe them. 
The principal creditors are the Bank of 
Rome, the Savings Bank and Carlo Se- 
quin, well known as an impresario. The 
exact valuation of the theater itself does 
not exceed $300,000. J. L. H. 





Charles A. Sheldon, Jr., city organist 
of Atlanta, Ga., has written a new war 
song, “Uncle Sam Has Hit the Trail,” 
which promises to attain considerable 
popularity. The text is by Margaret 
Wallace of Atlanta. 








ELIZABETH 


DICKSON 


Contralto 


Miss Dickson showed a 
particular sympathy and a 
grasp of the ballad, a thing 
which is of rare quality and 
by which a singer of true 
feeling can invariably be 
detected. — Wilkesbarre 
Leader. 


Exclusive Management: 


DAVID DUBINSKY 


1925 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SAN CARLO OPERA the little coloratura ‘appears first as WORCESTER’S 60TH ——prano;’ ‘Theo. Karle, tenor; Arth 


PLANS NOW COMPLETE 


Miss Craft to Make Début in ‘‘Tra- 
viata’’—-Répertoire for First 
Week Announced 


Announcement that Impresario 
tune Gallo will bring his songbirds to 
New York and show metropolitan music- 
lovers how he has solved the problem of 
opera for the masses, has created wide- 
spread interest, not only here in New 
York, but throughout the country wher- 
ever the San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany appears. The forthcoming two 
weeks of opera at the Forty-fourth 
Street Theater, which Gallo has selected 
for the début of his organization in the 
metropolis, promises interesting revela- 
tions. The beautiful playhouse, aside 
from having a liberally large seating ca- 
pacity, is equipped with a stage suffi- 
ciently spacious and well-appointed to 
permit of productions upon a big scale, 
and Signor Gallo, whose performances 
are known to square well with his 
promises, is authority for the opinion 
that there will be some surprises sprung 
within his fortnight’s visit here. 

With more than a hundred members, 
including some twenty of the most ca- 
pable singers now before the public, and 
with such. distinguished artists as 
America’s own Marcella Craft, who is 
about to make her first bow on New 
York’s opera stage, the San Carlo com- 
pany is said to be complete. Miss Craft 
has appeared in but one grand opera 
performance in this country, the occasion 
being the premiére of Parker’s $10,000 
opera, “Fairyland,” at Los Angeles, two 
seasons back. Verdi’s “La Traviata” 
has been selected by the singer for her 
début here, the role of Violetta being 
one wherein the artist scored enviable 
successes in Old World opera centers. 

A répertoire calculated to display the 
versatility and resourcefulness of his or- 
ganization rather than as a medium for 
staging novelties that would, perhaps, 
have no special appeal to grand opera 
patrons, has been arranged, the list of 
works for the first week being as follows: 

Monday: “Aida;” Tuesday: Double 
Bill—“‘Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pag- 
liacci,” (with two distinct casts) ; Wed- 
nesday Matinee: “Martha;” Evening: 
“Carmen;” Thursday: “Rigoletto;” Fri- 


For 


day: “La Gioconda;” Saturday Mati- 
née: “La Traviata,” (Miss Craft); 
Evening: “Il Trovatore.” 


The list for the second week has not 
been made up, but will be announced 
duly in these columns. Manuel Salazar, 
the young Spanish tenor, will be heard 
on the opening night, with Mary Kaest- 
ner, dramatic soprano in the title part. 
The second offering will bring forward 
two separate casts, and Antola will be 
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Season 1917-1918 Booking 


Address: 41 West 52nd St., New York 
‘Phone 3411 Circle 











appears 
Lady Harriet, in “Martha,” with Stella 
DeMette, as Nancy. Mme. Ester Fer- 
rabini, will be the Carmen and on Thurs- 
day Verdi’s “Rigoletto” will afford Vac- 
cari another and better opportunity to 
display her upper register voice. Salazar 
and Miss Kaestner will sing in ‘“Gio- 
conda,” with Miss DeMette and Joseph 
Royer, the new French baritone. The 
roster of principals contains the names 
of Marta Melis, contralto, who comes 
from recent successes in Italy; Giuseppe 
Agostini, Girolamo Ingar, tenors, and 
two bassos—Signors Pietro DeBiasi and 
Natale Cervi. Signor Carlo Peroni is 
chief musical director, and will conduct 
the opening performance. 

A feature that will make a _ strong 
appeal to students of the art is the 
prices, which have been arranged on the 
popular basis. 





FORT WORTH’S MOST 
SUCCESSFUL “ SING ”’ 


Park Band Aids the Commun ty Chorus 
—City’s Musicians to Help Enter- 
tain Troops at Fort Bowie 


F’oRT WorTH, TEX., Aug. 11.—A “Sing” 
under the able direction of Sam S. Losh, 
who has made this work pecuwiarly his 
own, took place at Glenwood Park last 
Tuesday evening, and proved to be the 
most enjoyable held this year. The Park 
Band played unusually well and greatly 
aided several thousand people in the 
singing of a number of familiar songs. 
One new feature was the inclusion of a 
new popular song, “The Long, Long 
Trail,” the words of which were dis- 
tributed among the audience, Louis 
Ducker leading the singing. The light- 
ing arrangements were much better than 
on previous occasions, and the placing of 
the band at the end of the arena instead 
of in the middle of the crowd helped the 
director to keep the singing more in hand. 

The Harmony Club has completed its 
concert course for the coming season by 
the engagement of Theo. Kar’e, the tenor, 
the other artists being Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Rudolf Ganz and Albert Spald- 
ing. 

The coming of 40,000 troops to Camp 
Bowie at Fort Worth has mde necessary 
the establishment of a War Service 
Board to provide entertainment for the 
soldiers. Mrs. John F. Lyons, prcsident 
of the Harmony Club, has been appoint- 
ed chairman of the Music Committee, and 
is enlisting the services of all the musi- 
cians in the city. The churches and 
musical clubs are planning great things 
in this direction. 

The Apollo Chorus announces that it 
will give the “Messiah” in December, 
with probably “The Mikado” or “Ma tha” 
as its opera production in the spring. 
Sam S. Losh will again be managing 
director. 

The Harmony Club year book has been 
issued, a special feature of it being a 
series of lectures on the Wagner operas 
by Carl Venth, choral director of the 
club. An ambit'ous set of programs has 
been planned with selections from all the 
Wagnerian operas except “Rienzi.” 

The Euterpean Club also is to the fore 
with its plans for the year’s work, based 
on American composers only. E. Clyde 
Whitlock will once more direct the choral 
department. 

Louis Ducker, who made such a suc- 
cessful appearance as Valentine in the 
Apollo Chorus production of “Faust” last 
May, has opened a studio here. His 
many friends are gratified at his return 
from San Antonio, where he spent sev- 
eral years teaching. 

W. J. Mz 





Russian Orchestra and Famous Soloists 
for Humanitarian Cult Concert 


The Russian Symphony Orchestra of 
seventy men, under the baton of Modest 
Altschuler, has been engaged to take 
part in an unusual concert which will 
be given in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, on Sept. 27 next, under the direc- 
tion of Misha Appelbaum, editor of The 
Humanitarian, the organ of the Hu- 
manitarian Cult. The list of artists who 
will appear as soloists reads like the 
program for a monster war benefit, for 
it includes Mme. Schumann-Heink, Mme. 
Frieda Hempel, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Giuseppe de Luca, Mischa Elman and 
Percy Grainger. A unique feature will 
be that no tickets will be sold for the 
concert and admission will be limited to 
subscribers to The Humanitarian. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the an- 
nouncement of the concert has brought 
about a great influx of subscribers. The 


orchestral numbers will be Russian for 
the most part, with John Powell’s “The 
Banjo 
music. 


Picker” representing American 


FESTIVAL PROGRAM 


Hadley’s ‘‘ Ode to Music” and 
Grainger’s “‘Song of Democracy”’ 
Will Be Chief Novelties 


The sixtieth annual Worcester Music 
Festival will be held in Mechanics’ Hall, 
Oct. 1-5. The board of management has 
been planning for many months to make 
this anniversary year memorable. With 
this end in view, Henry Hadley was com- 
missioned to write a choral work for this 
festival, and selected for the text the Ode 
to Music by Dr. Henry van Dyke, who 
has added a new strophe called “War” 
especially for the festival. The new 
work will be given its first performance 
on Thursday of festival week, and will 
be conducted by the composer. To make 
the evening still more a composers’ night, 
Percy Grainger’s “Song of Democracy” 
will be presented for the first time. 

The festival will be conducted by Dr. 
Arthur Mees, with Thaddeus Rich, con- 
certmaster of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
as associate conductor. The orchestra 
will be composed of sixty of the best 
players of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

President Arthur J. Bassett has en- 
gaged the following artists: Louise 


Hackett, tenor; Olga Samaroff, pianis ; 
Thaddeus Rich, violinist; Wadswor 
Provandie, baritone; Margaret Abbot 
contralto; Albert Edmund Brown, bas 
Inez Barbour, soprano; Hans Kindk 
‘cellist, and Vernon D’Arnalle, bass. 
The choral work chosen for repetiti: 
is Saint-Saéns’s “Samson and Delilah ” 
that will be given Wednesday night, t} 
soloists including Mme. Homer. The a 
sisting soloists at the orchestral concer’ s 
will be Miss Abbott and Thaddeus Ric} 
on Thursday afternoon and Mme. Sam 
roff on Friday afternoon. The artis:s 
who will appear on the artists’ progra: 
Friday evening, are Homer, Craft, Kar 
and Kindler. 


Birmingham Community Sing Parti 
pated in by 5000 Persons 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 13.—Neai 
5000 persons attended the communi‘: 
sing held yesterday afternoon at Capit. 
Park. Director Lawrence had devis: 
an attractive program and the gathe 
ing manifestly enjoyed the concert e 
ceedingly. William Nappi, the bani 
leader, was heard in a concert solv, 
which was warmly received, and Mr. 
George B. King also created enthusias 
singing “Somewhere a Voice Is Calling.” 
Among the numbers sung by the aud 
ence were “America,” “Nearer, My God, 
to Thee,” and “My Old Kentucky Home.” 








New Vork 
Chamber Music Society 


Ptano, Wind and String 
AJustruments 


Pianist and Director, CAROLYN BEEBE 








THIRD SEASON 
NOW BOOKING 
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World, 





The Society will open its Season on Friday, 
October |2th, before the Pittsburgh Art Society 


The Society will give its first Aeolian Hall 
Concert on Tuesday, October 30th 


“Enough that it promises to be a notable feature in the season.” 


“The performance showed the high ideals of the Society and its suc 
cess through serious effort in realizing them.’’—The N. Y. 

“The New York Chamber Music Society made an Aeolian evening 
worthy of the name last night.’,-—-7The Evening (N. Y.) Sun. 


Times. 


“Miss Beebe’s playing at the piano and her leadership were admit 
associates kept her good company.’’—The N. Y. Ei 


ening 


Business Communications should be addressed to Secretary of 
CAROLYN BEEBE, Hotel Wellington, Seventh Avenue and 55th 
Street, New York. Telephone Circle 1066. 


STEINWAY PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY 


















tonal delicacy and charm. 


interesting and not difficult. 


1. Berceuse 
2. Mazurka 
3. Romance 


4. Humoresque 

5. Melancolie 

6. Danse Fantastique 9. Danse Burlesque 
Price Complete $1.25 net 


EO. ORNSTEIN 


NINE MINIATURES FOR PIANO 


A set of entrancing, short piano solo numbers, ravishing in point of 
Unlike his latest works, these : 
of exquisite pattern and their general attractive character give evidence 
of Ornstein’s undeniable melodic gifts. 


\Viiniatures are 


The numbers are all unusually 


7. Gavotte 
8. Valse 
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dlow Maestro Campanini 
His Golden-Voiced Quarry 


Being the Faithful Interpretation of a Mid-Summer Day-Dream, Tran- 
scribed From the Original English of Gianni Viafora—The 


Cunning Cleofonte 


in Action—Bagging 
With Simple Weapons 


Stalks 


Big Game 














. is a ecartoonist’s business to have 
] what is familiarly known as inside in- 
rmation. Lacking that he is a mere 
rtal like you and me. How he gains 
trance to the secret high places is of 
tle consequence. The following as- 
unding narrative, however, does throw 
vht upon the manceuvres of these “gen- 
of the crayon.” We give the 
reservations, requesting 
from any 
emanates 


tlemen 
tory without 
ily that we be 
actual instrumentality. It 
from Gianni Viafora, to whom MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S readers need not be intro- 
duced. It proves beyond peradventure 
that Signor Viafora’s talents are by no 
means limited to fixing with his pen or 
brush the distinguishing characteristics 
of musical men and women. Like all 
vood cartoonists, Gianni is on “the in- 
side.” His story, which we recount from 
memory, establishes that fact. 
Among a number of gentlemen with 
moustaches who have fled to Asbury 
Park, N. J., to escape the “dog days,” it 
would not be very difficult—for one who 
knew him—to single out Cleofonte Cam- 
panini. That eminent impresario wants 
to get away from busy cities, operatic 
“hopes,” shop-talk and a score or so of 
other topics that make his fall, winter 
and spring seasons crammed with ac- 
tivity. At least, so you would think. 
But those “big ’uns” turn any hour to 
vood account, it seems. Gianni Viafora 
suspected as much and resolved to settle 
the question in his own mind. After con- 
sidering ways and means the cartoonist 
decided that the only effective method 
was to shadow Maestro Campanin1. 


Shadowing the Maestro 


“T had to make up my face carefully,” 
said Gianni, “to prevent him from recog- 
nizing me as a reporter; he detests re- 
porters. The first day that I trailed 
Campanini was Sunday. While the other 
people were enjoying the ocean breezes 
the impresario came out in white clothes, 
looking like an African explorer. In his 
hand was a butterfly net. He headed for 
the woods with me in the rear. On his 
nose he wore smoked glasses as protec- 
tion against the scorching sun; in his 
mouth some peppermint chewing gum. 
Quietly he followed the butterflies that 
flew about, and finally he decided to cap- 
ture a big beauty. With a sudden fling 
of the net he trapped it. With extreme 
care Campanini then removed the deli- 
cate insect and tied to one of its bright 
wings a card, on which was written: 


absolved 
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“PARRAR AND AIDES WIN 2,500 

ADMIRERS. ARTHUR HACK- 
| ETT WAS WONDERFUL AND 
| RECEIVED A GREAT OVA- 
TION. AGAIN AND AGAIN HE 
WAS RECALLED.” 


St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette, Nov. 7, 


1916 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


W. R. MACDONALD, Inc. 
MANAGERS OF ARTISTS 
1451 Broadway, New York City 


‘ liquid chocolate. 











“Miss Margaret Romaine, soprano, Chi- 
cago Opera Company, Season 1917-18.” 


Bagging a Baritone 
“The week after I saw Campanini in 
military garb. I thought he had en- 
listed with the Allies and was ready to 
go to Europe. Following him closely I 


iS 




















saver, as I wanted to look. I don’t know 
what kind of bait Campanini was using. 
But I noticed a good-sized fish swimming 
around and around the hook, scared to 
touch it. The fisherman (with his usual 
chewing gum) was calm, still and pa 
tient. Then he changed his bait quietly 
and the fish came a little closer. At last 
the maestro made a strong pull and with 
a flop the big fish was landed on the 
shore. 


Fish” 


““Campanini took out the hook from the 
fish’s mouth and placed the fish in a 
box bearing the words: ‘To be kept alive 
for the Chicago Opera Company; the 
name of this fish is Zenovieff, tenor; a 
Russian fish, but caught on the Asbury 
Park Beach.’ ” 

When Gianni Viafora finished telling 
us his story we were just as incredulous 
as you are, gentle reader. We were in- 


A “Russian 


» 





























With Campanini on the Jersey Shore. 
Suit) with Giacomo Rimini; Rosa 


noticed that he wore a belt full of cart- 
ridges and carried a large game-bag and 


gun. He headed north and finally came 
to a private villa, where he _ loitered 
awhile. Domestic birds fluttered about, 


but Campanini waited. At last a nice- 
looking bird hovered over the hunter, 
singing sweetly. Campanini looked 
around with glistening eyes and—bang! 
A phenomenal! shot had winged the flyer. 
It was only a wing that was hurt, 
though, and the maestro gently bound it 
up. To hold the bandage he used a ‘con- 
tract-plaster,’ upon which was inscribed: 
‘Handle with care; this is a rare bird by 
the name of Riccardo Stracciari, bari- 
tone for Chicago-New York-Boston- 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company.’ 
The maestro, elated at his prize, mut- 
tered to himself: ‘Bravo! to-day you got 
good game; the day was not wasted!’ 
“Shortly after this I made up my mind 
to follow Campanini once more. He was 
on the beach fishing with a long pole. I 
was puzzled about fixing myself so that 
he could not recognize me. Finally I de- 
cided to anoint myself with some sweet 
I put on my bathing 
suit and smeared on the chocolate and 
then I must have looked like a real life- 








Above, Cleofonte Campanini 
Raisa (Photo (c) Mishkin); Below, Mr. 
Rimini (Photo (c) Mishkin) and Mr. Campanini with Miss Raisa 











(in Bathing 


clined to the belief that the whole tale 
was couched figuratively; but we hate to 
doubt a gentleman’s word. And it is an 
undeniable fact that all astute operatic 
generals recognize the importance of the 
axiom, “In time of summer, prepare for 
winter.” 


Volpe Warmly Greeted by Huge Audi- 
ence in City College Stadium 

A huge audience attended the concert 
given by Arnold Volpe’s Band in the 
City College of New York Stadium, on 
Sunday evening, Aug. 12. The noted 
conductor had prepared an uncommonly 
fine program, embracing Liszt’s “Mazep- 
pa” March, Weber’s “Oberon” Overture, 
a fantasy on Gounod’s “Faust,” Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Capriccio Italien,” a trumpet 
solo by Ernest S. Williams, “Charm of 
Ahwahne”; the “Zampa” Overture, three 
parts of the first “Peer Gynt” Suite, the 
Quartet from “Rigoletto,” the “Blue 
Danube” Waltz and Massenet’s “Scénes 
Napolitaines.” These numbers’ were 
splendidly performed and received with 
very warm enthusiasm. Mr. Volpe has 
been engaged to conduct the entire series 
of these concerts. The remaining dates 
are Aug. 26 and Sept. 2 and 9. 


NEW STAGE DIRECTOR 
FOR CHICAGO OPERA 


Emile Merles-Forest Comes from 
France with Record of Versa- 
tile Accomplishments 


The coming season of the Chicago 
Opera Association will be given under 
a new artistic director, Emile Merles- 


l'orest, who has just been engaged by 
General Director Cleofonte Campanini. 
M. Merles-Forest’s principal achieve- 
ments have been made in his six seasons 
at the Theatre de la Monnaie in Brussels 
and four seasons at the Grand Opéra in 
Paris. The only interruption in his 
career was his ten months of military 
service as a telegraph operator at Lyon. 
He will come to America 
sume charge of the making of new pro- 
ductions at the Chicago Auditorium for 
the coming New 
York and 

In announcing this recent engagement 
Mr. Campanini claimed a remarkable 
and varied list of accomplishments for 
his new stage director. ‘Merles-Forest 
excels as an operatic director and cre- 
ator,” he said, “because of his versatil- 
ity and possession of widely different 
faculties, all of which have important 
bearing upon his profession. For  in- 
stance, he has been a musician in grand 
opera orchestras, his instrument being 
the trumpet; he has served as a dra- 
matic acter as well as a tenor-buffo in 
opera; on several occasions he has filled 
the position of choral conductor, and he 
is an accomplished designer of scenery 
and effects. Several of his productions 
bring him large royalties, one of the 
most notable being the elaborate equip- 
ment he designed for Gunsbourg’s opera, 
6—U ae ’ . 
Venise. We have already received 
some of his advance sketches and studies 
for new offerings to be staged in the 
coming season, and I feel certain that 
the histrionic and pictorial elements of 
Chicago Opera presentations during the 
coming season will be of the highest 
standard.” 

M. Merles-Forest will have the co- 
operation of the same capable technical 
staff which was maintained at the Audi- 
torlum last season, including Joseph 
Engel, stage manager, and Peter J. 
Donigan, scenic artist. 


soon to as- 


seasons in Chicago, 


Boston. 


ZOELLNERS AT PLATTSBURG 


Delight 6000 at the Camp—Sacrifice 
Sleep to Be There on Time 


The officers in training at Plattsburg, 
N. Y., were given a musical treat on 
Aug. 5, when the Zoellner String Quar- 
tet gave a concert in the new open-air 
theater there. Ideal weather conditions 
probably had something to do with the 
size of the audience, which numbered 
nearly 6000. The admirable acoustics of 
the theater made it possible for all to 


appreciate the delicate shading which 
characterized the Zoellners’ playing. 


Llora Hoffman, the soprano, collaborated 
with the quartet and shared the latter’s 
SUCCESS. 

For sport’s sake the Zoellners con- 
ceived the idea of making the trip to 
Plattsburg by motor from Wyoming, 
N. Y., where they are spending the sum- 
mer. Neither they nor their chauffeur 
were correctly advised as to the true 
mileage and consequently underestimated 
the distance. A leisurely start was made 
the afternoon before the concert. Tire 
troubles and detours forced the party to 
ride continuously, with the exception of 
three hours’ sleep snatched in Water- 
town, N. Y., where they arrived at 4 
a.m. Fortunately, Plattsburg hove into 
view just two hours before their appear- 
ance. Over 500 miles were covered on 
this trip. 


Mme. Niessen-Stone’s Son Earns Lieu- 
tenancy in British Navy 


Mme. Niessen-Stone, the New York 
vocal instructor and widely known in 
the concert field as a mezzo-soprano, has 
just heard from her son, Midshipman 
Patrick William Stone, who is “some- 
where in Scotland,’ aboard H. M. S. 
Canada. Young Stone, who was one of 
the midshipmen saved when the Goliath 
was torpedoed in 1915, writes his mother 
that he has just passed his examinations 
for lieutenant with highest marks in sea- 
manship and will soon be promoted to 
his lieutenancy. He is now but eighteen 
years of age and has been in the war 
since August, 1914, in the British Navy. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MUSICAL AMERICA. 











The Artist’s Best War Service 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The question of the war service of 
musicians and other artists was most ad- 
mirably stated, with practical judgment 
and with large vision, by Mr. Zimbalist 
and Mr. Hart, in the number of MUSICAL 
AMERICA for Aug. 11. May I contribute 


to the discussion a paragraph from the 
baccalaureate sermon of President 
Faunce of Brown University? 

“Preparedness is of many kinds, but 
all are filled with the same spirit. The 
doctor and the engineer are engaged in 
the universal service as truly as those 
who stand in the dugouts under the rain 
of shells. The wireless operators and 
the aviators are the ears and eyes of the 
contending armies. Each man is to do 
the thing he can do best for the good of 
all. Fritz Kreisler, with noble motives, 
served in the trenches. That is magnifi- 
cent, but it is not war. His violin bow 
would do a thousand times more than his 
bayonet to hearten his comrades. Each 
man realizes himself most fully when he 
dedicates himself most deeply.” 

Let me add a few more sentences from 
the same sermon, in which President 
Faunce speaks of the spirit of that true, 
complete preparedness, and of the end 
and outcome of all this chaos: 

“Weak and craven souls cringe and 
cower, while strong souls spring to offer 
their utmost service, and keen minds 
seek to penetrate the smoke and murk, 
and discern the growing outlines of the 
world that is to be. For of one thing we 
are sure—this will never be the same old 
world again. . . This great war—too 
great for any name—now convulsing 
twenty-five nations is a part of creation, 
only we cannot hear any morning stars 
sing together, our ears being deafened by 
the groans and cries of the wounded and 
the thunder of bursting shells. . . . The 
old world is toppling into dust.* What 
sort of world shall rise in its place? .. . 
We cannot have a new earth until we 
have a new heaven, i.e. we cannot have 
better material, social and political con- 
ditions until we have purer motives, 
higher ideals, nobler aims.” 

These purer motives, higher ideals, 
nobler aims of the New Heaven which 
President Faunce says is before us, are 
fed and nourished by the arts as well as 
by true religion and heart-warm philan- 
thropy—by music, painting, fine motion, 
drama, pageantry. The Government 
ought to take under advisement the wise 
mobilization of America’s artists, her 
musicians, painters, poets, dramatists, 
pageant-masters, and judging as Mr. 
Zimbalist says how they can serve best, 
assign each his task, whether it be risk- 
ing their lives in the comradeship of the 
trenches, singing in the hospitals, arous- 
ing the sluggish of heart with new ‘‘Mar- 
seillaises” or composing new symphonies 
of the New Heaven and the New Earth 
toward the birth of which the whole 
world now groaneth and travaileth. 

Very truly yours, - 
WILLIAM CHAUNCY LANGDON. 
Amherst, Mass., Aug. 11, 1917. 





*This sentence I have somewhat abbrevi- 
ated, ~. ¢ i 





Reminiscences 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
When I read weekly those pleasant 
encomiums of people scattered all over 
the world, people who find a _ special 
pleasure in the columns of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, I echo their sentiments right 


heartily, but I feel that the heartiest of 
them are puerile compared with mine, 
for I am in a position to be more appre- 
ciative than the average reader of mu- 
sical literature. 

Since the beginning of the war I have 
been laid up with a nervous disorder 
that deprived me of the use of my limbs, 
and am only now emerging from the 
condition which also for the greater 
part of the time detained me within 
doors and in bed. . You can then 


realize what a comfort has been the 
weekly visit of MUSICAL AMERICA, which 
| learned to enjoy while a manager of 
musical events in Cincinnati, and prior 
to that as music editor of the Commer- 
cial Tribune, to keep in touch with your 
various activities. ' I think in 
the early 1900’s I had some correspond- 
ence and possibly some business with 
Mr. Freund’s former paper, Music and 
Drama. 

You will probably recall the late 
George H. Wilson of Pittsburgh and his 
activities in connection with the out-of- 
town tours of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. I always had charge of the 
business in Cincinnati. It was during 
one of these tours that we made the 
memorable record of $25,800 for two eve- 
ning and one afternoon performances— 
“Parsifal” taking nearly $13,000 of this 
amount alone. “Gioconda” was the other 
evening bill, with Caruso, and it is 
worthy of note that the receipts were the 
lightest of the three. I later 
published two annual editions of a Mu- 
sical Directory of Cincinnati which had 
a splendid sale. While music 
editor of the Commercial Tribune in the 
early 1900’s I worked with the late W. 
N. Hobart, the then president of the 
Cincinnati Musical Festival Association, 
and was the first press agent of the 
great May Festivals. Had several inter- 
esting experiences with Theodore 
Thomas, who was soon to be succeeded 
by Stock and Van der Stucken through 
his lamented demise. 

While resting and recuperating, I am 
editor of the society and woman’s page 
of this paper as a sort of recreation. I 
am sending you a copy of the issue of 
yesterday by which you will see that I 
have made use of an idea of Dr. O. P. 
Jacob—see the Aug. 4 MUSICAL AMERICA 
—only I am an optimist in the matter. 

The situation here is a very critical 
one—dangers of mobs, etc. It is one of 
the most hustling of the interior cities; 
is noted in many ways as a city of cul- 
ture and refinement, and the better citi- 
zens are much disturbed. The wife of 
Arthur Farwell, by the way, is a Limaite, 
a member of the Brice family. 

The Woman’s Music Club is really a 
strong organization, and I think is this 
fall and winter destined to do great 
things. - Mrs. M. M. Keltner, the presi- 
dent, whom I have had the pleasure of 
helping materially with her artists, etc., 
is an ex-Cincinnatian and is determined 
to register 1000 members in the club ere 
the first recital in October. 

With all best wishes for the continued 
success of MUSICAL AMERICA and its edi- 
tor, believe me, 

Fraternally yours, 
H. EUGENE HALL. 

Lima, Ohio, Aug. 18, 1917. 





Anxious to Lead Singing in the Army 
Training Camps 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Please consider me a willing leader for 
your Training Camp work and I will be 
delighted to serve my country, the boys 
and you in the “musical army of Amer- 
ica.” 

Yours sincerely, 

CARL BRONSON, 
Director Handel and Haydn Society and 

First M. E. Church Choir Association, 

ete., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 7, 1917. 





To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Not knowing Lee F. Hanmer, I take 
the liberty to address this letter to you, 
dear sir, asking kindly to let him know 
that I would like to be one of the com- 
munity chorus directors. 

My association with several grand 
opera companies in this country, such as 
the Savage, Aborn, Hammerstein, Hav- 
ana and Cleveland, when I was director 
and chorus master, are my best intro- 
duction and I hope that Mr. Hanmer 
will consider my offer especially for the 
vicinity of New York chorus. 

Hoping to hear something from you 
or Mr. Hanmer, please accept my best 
regards and, believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 
A. BIMBONI. 

316 West Ninety-fifth Street, 

New York, Aug. 15, 1917. 





Has Collection of Camp Songs Suitable 
for Our Soldiers 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


_ I was intensely interested in the sub- 
ject of Camp Songs as taken up in the 


Aug. 4 issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, and 
along that line have utilized the music 
plates of the writer’s Campaign Song 
Book of some years ago. This covers 
patriotic and other standard quartets 
for male voices, a small edition of which 
I have had put in simple booklet form 
at minimum cost, in the belief that these 
quartets might afford pleasure and in- 
spiration to our soldiers in camps. These 
male quartets or choruses have been 
the standard of a glee club of national 
reputation, and should, I feel, find a 
place among our substantial patriotic 
camp songs. 
Yours very truly, 
W. W. McCALLIP. 
Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 11, 1917. 





Origin of “La Marseillaise” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Is the so-called tune of the “Marseil- 
laise” of Austrian origin? This, I be- 
lieve, is a much disputed question. As 
one of your faithful readers, I feel con- 
fident of a correct answer. Rouget de 
Lisle, I read, was both soldier and fiddler 
and his conscription song was also known 
as the “Chant de l’Armée du Rhin.” Any 
information will be appreciated. 

ALMA C. AUBE. 

Ardsley, New Canaan, Conn., 

Aug. 12, 1917. 


[It has been claimed in some quarters 
that the “Marseillaise” bears a certain 
resemblance to an old tune not of French 
origin, but this has never been very de- 
cidedly substantiated. At all events, it 
would be grossly incorrect to describe the 
melody invented by Rouget de Lisle as a 
“tune of Austrian origin,” just as it 
would be erroneous to regard Luther’s 
hymn, “Ein Feste Burg,’ as a mere 
adaptation because it happens to sug- 
gest an older melody used in the Cath- 
olic church long before the Reformation. 
The “Marseillaise’ was written at 
Strassburg in one night at the request of 
some of its composer’s friends, who 
wished to have a new conscription song 
for use in the following day’s military 
review. The song was, indeed, first 
known as the “Chant de l’Armée du 
Rhin” (De Lisle himself had called it 
“Chant de Guerre”), but it did not at- 
tain its real popularity till adopted by 
the Marseilles regiments who went to 
Paris on the occasion of the storming of 
the Tuileries. Only thereafter did it 
acquire its present name. But from that 
time on, except for a brief period during 
the Napoleonic era when the Emperor 


. endeavored to suppress it, it maintained 


its present popularity as the most fiery 
patriotic song ever written.—Editor, 
MuSsIcCAL AMERICA. ] 





Eagerly Read by the Soldiers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It may please you to know that your 
paper is eagerly read by many of the 
soldiers who stop here at our villa for 
many things they cannot get in the camp 
nearby. We are continually asked ques- 
tions concerning the great singers and 
musicians and about musical affairs. 

Hope MusIcAL AMERICA lives forever. 

Very sincerely, 
MAUDE DE LA MARCA. 

Yaphank, L. I., Aug. 8, 1917. 





“Art Song” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


On page 4 of the July 28 issue of 
MuSICAL AMERICA, in the sketch of Paul 
Reimers, you use the expression “art 
song.” Will you do me the great favor 
to tell me the exact meaning of that 
term and will you also be good enough 
to cite half a dozen songs for soprano 
that could be called “art songs’? I 
shall be deeply indebted to you for your 
trouble. 

MUSICAL AMERICA is invaluable to us 
who live out of touch with the best in 
music. However, the South is looking 
up amazingly and ideals are advancing 
rapidly. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. ROBERT W. GIBBEs. 

Columbia, S. C., Aug. 5, 1917. 


[In the broadest sense an “art song” 
is the antithesis of a “folk song.” That 
is to say, it is a song (as distinguished 
from the operatic or oratorio “aria’’) 
written with consciously refined art by 
composers whose inspiration is seconded 
by a finely organized technical instinct 
or cultivation. The instrumental part, 
or accompaniment, is, as a rule, subtle or 


elaborate and it fulfills a larger poetk 
or dramatic function that a mere vocal] 
support. Correctness of accentuation 
and phrasing from the standpoint of 
poetic as well as musical significance is 
another essential characteristic of the 
art song. The majority of the lyrics of 
such masters as Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, Franz, Grieg, Jensen, Strauss, 
Wolf, Debussy, Duparc, Fauré, MacDow- 
ell and others can be described as be- 
longing to this category and if a so 
prano should have any difficulty in find- 
ing half a dozen such it should only be 
because of an embarrassment of riches. 
Enumerating six at random, the follow- 
ing titles come into mind: “Du bist die 
Ruh’,” Schubert; “Stille Thranen,” 
Schumann; “Feldeinsamkeit,”’ Brahms; 
“Stille Sicherheit,” Franz; ‘“Phydile,”’ 
Dupare; “Fair Springtide,” MacDowell. 
—Ed. MusIicAL AMERICA. } 





What Constitutes Greatness in a Song? 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In your issue of July 28, 1917, appears 
an interview with John Barnes Wells, 
who is quoted as saying: “Let me say 
that I am one of those who believe that 


the greatest song is the one that pleases 
the most people, not the one that has 
proved most difficult to write or inter- 
pret. A New York critic delighted me 
by saying the other day that he con- 
sidered ‘The End of a Perfect Day’ a 
great song, even though as a composi- 
tion he did not admire it. The pleasure 
it has given so many people is the great- 
est tribute it could receive.” 

The question as to what constitutes 
the greatness of a musical composition is 
interesting and is often, as in the quota- 
tion above cited, answered erroneously. 
Mr. Wells confuses the words “great’’ 
and “popular.” A great song may be 
popular, but a popular song is seldom 
truly great. The definition of great 
given in the Standard Dictionary is: 
“Distinguished by extraordinary or won- 
derful features; magnificent; imposing.” 

Judged by this definition, can the song, 
“The End of a Perfect Day,” be properly 
called great? It clearly cannot, although 
it can properly be called a popular song, 
enjoyed by a large number of people. 


Greatness in literature or music deals 
with sublime fundamental concepts, 
which must be intellectually and emo- 
tionally embodied in language fully 
measuring up to the concept to be ex- 
pressed. And the language and music 
must be of the highest technical and in- 
spirational excellence. Examples of such 
in literature are Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address and Kipling’s Recessional, and 
in music Schubert’s song, “Great Is 
Jehovah.” As a matter of fact, there 
are very few really “great” songs. There 
are, however, many beautiful, poetic and 
popular songs. Some people habitually 
apply some term like “great” or “won- 
derful” or “perfectly lovely” to almost 
any ordinary or conventional thing o1 
topic. By this practice they not only mis- 
use the English language, but encourage 
its misuse on the part of their associates. 
Discrimination is of prime importance in 
discussing music or any other topic, and 
I will venture to say that the New York 
music critic who called “The End of a 
Perfect Day” “a great song” was not 
named Henderson, Aldrich, Krehbiel or 
H. F. Peyser. 

Faithfully yours, 
JOHN SPENCER CAMP. 

Watch Hill, R. I., Aug. 14, 1917. 





Kind Words from Milan 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Let me thank you for the great and 
sincere enjoyment MUSICAL AMERICA 
affords me, away over here in Italy, far 
from old friends. It keeps me in touch 
with musical affairs in the United States. 
I heartily rejoice in the wonderful prog- 
ress you have made in your great efforts 
for MusicaAL AMERICA and “America 
musical.” You have succeeded! 

I am always working and will sing 
again this winter. My last work was in 
Naples, where I appeared in “Carmen” 
and “Favorita.” 

Most sincere good wishes of 

SOPHIE BRANDT. 

Milan, Italy, July 5, 1917. 





Would Take It If She Went to China! 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I would not be without your paper if 
I were to go to China. It is more inter- 
esting and educational than any other 
magazine in its class I have ever read. 
As a result, I am happy to ask you to 
send subscription blank to the address 
enclosed. 

Wish you success and prosperity. 

(Miss) Rose BAuM. 
Oakland, Me., July 30, 1917. 
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A DREAM COME TRUE IS SEAGLE’S SUMMER CAMP 














R.ritone Realizes Long Cher- 
‘shed Ideal in His Establish- 
ment at Schroon Lake — 
Summer Music Study Under 
Inspiring Conditions — Con- 
cert Plans That Include De- 

the 


Schonberg and Stravinsky. 


\ LL this summer reports had been 
fi drifting in with regard to the re- 
kable establishment Oscar Seagle 
in Schroon Lake. We who are in 
vspaper or magazine work have been 
rdened to such tales. We know that 
propensity for exaggeration is a 
naracteristic of all human beings and 
particularly of artists. But from various 
svurees they came and finally a bit of 
iversation overheard in the smoking 
compartment of a Pullman decided us to 
make the trip to Schroon Lake to see for 
surselves just what Mr. Seagle had ac- 
complished in the way of a summer 
‘amp. That smoking compartment con- 
versation is worth repeating. 

[he writer was busily engaged in try- 
ing to make a gift cigar draw and think- 
ing little of things musical, when his 

caught, “Why I’ve been visiting 
Oscar Seagle at his summer camp. Went 
ip just to see how nearly he had realized 
his ideal. I knew him years ago in 
Paris, when he was working with Jean 
de Reszke and at that time he and I used 
o talk of the possibility of developing a 
summer camp that would not only be 
thoroughly suitable for teaching, but 
would also make ample and reasonable 
provision for the material comfort of 
the students. So, when he wrote me a 
few weeks ago that he had what he had 
dreamed of, I made up my mind to see 
the thing for myself.” 

The rest must be silence, for now that 
the writer has investigated for himself 
he wants to tell in his own words just 
what Mr. Seagle has to offer. 

The town of Schroon Lake lies near 
the north end of the lake of that name 
and is fifteen miles from the nearest 
railroad station, Riverside, to and from 
which a large bus operates, meeting all 
trains; but Mr. Seagle, driving his own 
motor car, met the writer. His greeting 
was that of the tanned, well-conditioned 
man, cordial yet reserved, enthusiastic 
yet modest. 

“IT am so glad,” he said, “you have 
found the time to come to see me, for I 
want to show you and your brothers from 
Missouri what a real summer camp is 
like.’ And he introduced me to Mrs. 
Seagle, little Jean, the baby Betty and 
one of his pupils, Paul Lundy, a great, 
strapping boy from Kansas. 


A Picturesque Setting 


We drove the fifteen miles to the 
Seagle cottage in a little over half an 
hour, passing through such country as 
only the most picturesque of America’s 
mountains can offer. The Seagles them- 
selves reside two miles south of the vil- 
age. Here we stopped until after 
luncheon, a genuinely Southern meal 
served by a Virginia darkey, whose au- 
thority in the household is, according to 
rumor, absolute. ; 

“Before you see the arrangements we 
have here,” said Mr. Seagle in the course 
of the meal, “I want to tell you a little 
about how it developed. Last year was 
my first at Schroon Lake. Then, as now, 
| occupied this present house, but my 
studio was but the boathouse converted 
‘or the time being. The arrangement 
Was convenient so far as I was con- 
erned, but it placed considerable incon- 
venience upon the pupils, who had to live 
hearer the village. They were scattered 
all over and we used to run a ‘flivver’ 

regular intervals so that they might 
get to the studio for lessons. Only when 
we had parties was there a chance of 
getting them all together. 

“The arrangement was unsatisfactory, 
| knew, but I was at a loss how to better 
t until Phillip Rice came along with his 
Proposition. Rice is from Warrensburg, 
N. ¥.. but spends his summers in 
Schroon Lake. He owns considerable 
‘and and has big lumber interests. He 
aid his wife met most of our colony and 
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At top—Group of Seagle Pupils at Schroon Lake: Standing, top row—Mrs. Mitchell, Mrs. Seagle, Walter Golde, Marie Loughney, Philadel. 
phia; Lillian Tisch, Brooklyn; Mr. Davis, Johnstown, Pa.; Paul V. Lundy, Kansas City; W. B. Murray, Mr. Price, Eleanor Lee, Los 


Angeles; Florence Watkins, 


New York; Mrs. Soward, 


Dayton; Ethel Best, 


Los Angeles; 


Anton Hoff, Leonora Miller, Chattanooga. 


Second row—Henry Davidson, Minneapolis; Mrs. Jetta Stanley, Kansas City; Mrs. Harrington, Texas; David Soderguist, Juliet Griffith, 


Miss Martin, Harriet Casady, Mrs. Lewis, Miss Redwell. 
Felice Stinnette, 


Betty Seagle, Frances Seddon, 


which the Seagle Puplis Live 


were quite anxious that we return here 
this year, so he planned a clubhouse, a 
studio and practice shacks, all to be 
erected on one high hill just to the south 
of the village. Though not limited to 
pupils, the Brown Swan Club was to be 
primarily for them. Come, now, I want 
you to see for yourself how the scheme 
worked out.” 

The Brown Swan Club sits on the brow 
of the hill overlooking the lake to the 
east. Perhaps fifty yards away is the 
studio toward the south and also on the 
hilltop. Three or four other cottages 
complete the group. Skirting the base of 
the hill right on the edge of the woods 
are the so-called practice shacks. 

The club itself is a large, commodious 
building with interior furnishings of 
rough wood that give it a rustic, homely, 
yet attractive appearance. The great 
stone fireplace attracts by night, for the 
evenings are frequently cold in Schroon 
Lake, even in July. An amazing dining 
room with its multitude of windows, its 
blue and white patterned linen and its 
plain, substantial food! (Two meals 
there convinced the writer that the art 
of cooking was still practised.) 

The studio was built just for its par- 
ticular purpose. Light, airy, with hard- 
wood floor and apart from other build- 
ings, it makes an ideal place for teaching. 
Even on the one or two hottest days ever 
Mr. Seagle found the studio comfortable, 
though the rest of the vicinity sweltered. 

The idea of the practice shacks is an 
excellent one. Always in a colony of this 
sort there is considerable difficulty re- 
garding the practising that every stu- 
dent must do. A singer at work is one 
of the greatest abominations under the 
sun, except to himself. These practice 
halls, however, offer each pupil an op- 
portunity to get away from his fellows 
and out of reach of his ears. They are 
small buildings, about fifteen feet square, 
and furnished with just a piano. 

Now as to the personnel! Mr. Seagle 


Bottom row—Sarah Savary, 


Jean Seagle, Mrs. 


has been most fortunate in obtaining the 
services of two such accompanists and 
coaches as Anton Hoff and Walter Golde. 
Each one does some work in the studio 
and devotes as much of the balance of 
his time as he wishes to coaching. Of 
course, it is necessary for the pupils to 
supplement their work with Seagle with 
coaching on arias and songs. The ex- 
perience of Golde and Hoff is such as to 
make them well nigh invaluable. 

More than thirty pupils are in camp 
and, as every one takes at least two les- 
sons a week, some idea can be got of the 
rush of Seagle’s life in the summer. He 
gives from sixty to eighty lessons a week. 
How he stands it is a mystery to his 
friends, except that he possesses a re- 
markable physique and lives an exem- 
plary life. Yet, in spite of his long hours 
of teaching, he always has enough “pep”’ 
to sing in the evenings for the enter- 
tainment of the pupils and generally to 
play a little baseball with the boys just 
vefore dinner. 

It was during one of the Saturday eve- 
ning parties in the studio, which are a 
regular feature of the life, that the 
writer had his best opportunity to talk 
with Mr. Seagle. The serious singing of 
the evening was over and the crowd was 
dancing modern dances to ragtime ver- 
sions of Chopin nocturnes, as arranged 
by Golde. Seagle and the writer sat 
on the studio porch looking toward the 
north and marveling at the northern 
lights. 

“Man, have you ever had a dream come 
true?” he began. “Well, that is what 
happened to me when all these buildings 
went up. Ever since I started teaching 
I have wanted such a place as this, where 
I could work with my pupils, undisturbed 
by thoughts that they were not being 
properly taken care of on other than the 
musical side. I know how important it 
is that the physical side of life be taken 
care of, how necessary, in fact, if work 
is to be done. This summer I have not 


Mrs. 
Hoff, Stella Owsley, 
Left to right, Arthur Lawrason, Mrs. Oscar Seagle, John Seagle, Betty Seagle, Oscar Seagle, 


Thomas, Frieda Klink, Oscar Seagle with 
Mrs. Beach, Miss Royal. Below, on left— 
William Murray. On right—House in 


had to worry about such things, and the 
result: Nothing to do except teach!” 

“What are your concert plans for next 
year?” 

“T shall be in the Middle West the 
latter half of the season and have full 
bookings for February and part of 
March. The rest of the time I plan to 
give to the East and South. I thought 
there might be some hesitation about 
dates this year because of the war, but I 
am glad to say that, in my case at least, 
there has been no falling off from last 
year. 

“My programs will be arranged along 
the same lines as in other years, though 
as I began last spring I expect always 
to do a group of Negro §Spirituals. I 
have some new arrangements, which, 
with the others I have been using, make 
a comparatively large group of them. I 
want to see other singers do them this 
winter, for they deserve a popularity and 
must have it. 

“T have some new French songs and 
plan to do some Stravinsky and Schén- 
berg. There is much beauty to be found 
in some of the earlier songs of Schén- 
berg, which ought to be disclosed to the 
general public. A Schénberg song is not 
easy to do and, therefore, I suppose they 
are practically unknown to the public; 
yet there is so much that is beautiful in 
them that I want to show the public just 
how much it has been missing.” 

“You do not think, I assume, that the 
war is going to interfere with music in 
this country?” 

“No, I really do not think so. Of 
course, there will be a tendency at first 
to go slowly, but that is only natural, 
because of the need—either real or fan- 
cied—for the practice of rigid economy. 
But as soon as the people realize that 
music is a need, a very definite need, in- 
deed, during wartime, they will spend 
as much, if not more, than ever on it. 
I honestly look for a bigger season than 
ever this coming year.” W. Mz. 
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THE CASE OF THE YOUNG PROFESSIONAL 

For the young beginner in the musical profession the 
managerial situation seems to be becoming more and 
more acute. Not that there is a dearth of managers— 
and of very able managers to be sure—noticeable in 
the United States. Far from it! But the rather de- 
plorable fact is that the foremost, and therefore the 
most influential. in the ring of impresarios are inclined 
not to consider it opportune to concern themselves with 
young and promising talents, in fact, with any proposi- 
tion not seeming to guarantee a goodly honorary and 
Nor is the manager entirely to be 
For a manager to be 


monetary reward. 
condemned for such an attitude. 
of any value for the musical profession must, before all, 
succeed in establishing himself on a sound business ba- 
sis upon which to work. Only so can he hope to benefit 
the individual artist, the country’s musical activity and, 
last but not least, his own business. Now then, it is ar- 
gued that to a great extent any artist of international 
fame can be managed or toured automatically, as it 
were; that his very reputation insures success, but that, 
on the other hand, it requires all the ability, experience 
and influential connections of the prominent manager to 
pick out a truly promising artist from the multitude of 
aspirants annually flooding the musical field and to ex- 
ploit such a talent successfully until his or her reputa- 
tion is firmly established. And yet, all too frequently 
the fact is overlooked that the refusal of the manager 
to accept young and promising but unknown talents is 
not dictzted by his own likes or dislikes, but rather by 
the attitude of musical committees, conductors and all! 
those active in arranging musical events. For after all 
is said and done, the manager is merely the commis- 
sioaed agent who sells the commodities—to wit, the art- 
ists—his customers, i.e., the musical committees, etc., in- 
sist upon having. And in nine cases out of ten, they in- 
sis. upen engaging—and that whether they are in a 
position te spend much or little—artists with a reputa- 
lion. 

It would, therefore, really seem that for the salva- 
tion of talented beginners, still lacking a reputation as 
the essential advertising feature, the time had come 
to effect the recurring rumor of establishing a musical 
bureau; for all artists (an international bureau by pref- 
erence), equipped with a staff of experts really quali- 
fied to discriminate between the artistic and the 
mediocre and, above all, a bureau in direct touch with 
musical organizations ready to give promising talents 
a tryout. 

MAKING OPERA SAFE FOR THE PEOPLE 

When democracy comes into its own opera will cease 


to be a rich men’s ritual. Along with other “divine” 
rights will be summarily abolished the ancient, vicious 


The 
sents a strange spectacle: society arranged and docket- 
By their tier 


traditions of the operatic institution. latter pre- 
ed according to its prescribed quality. 
shall ye know them. 

It is self-evident that 
windy phrase so long as this rigid caste system is ac- 
cepted as “the thing.” A subsidized, caste-ridden opera 
cannot endure; the institution must either fulfill its true 
mission or disintegrate. As we conceive it, that mission 
is to instil in people a broader culture, and to shape the 
instinct toward beauty. But at present opera can exert 
its influence to only a limited extent. 

If opera is—and is it not ?—the least democratic artis- 
tic institution to-day, the people have largely themselves 
to blame. They allowed opera to degenerate into a pas- 
time of the privileged; they, only they, can restore it to 
its rightful estate. Opera wants not patrons, but sup- 
porters. When those supporters are of the people there 
will have arisen a People’s Opera. 


“opera for the people” is but a 








CIVIC MUSIC AND ALMS 

With the waning of the present summer—America’s 
initial war-summer—music lovers of New York who are 
given to thinking might put a few blunt questions. As 
members of a fairly prosperous, fairly populous com- 
munity they have every right to expect something more 
than a grudging sop to their very real spiritual needs. 
The hot-weather musical allowance in New York is in- 
deed a pitiful one, all things considered. 

It is no feat of memory to recall those halcyon sum- 
mers when Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner, Johann Strauss, 
hushed and thrilled thousands on the Mall of a pleasant 
evening. Then we heard a symphony orchestra of sea- 
soned players presided over by at least one conductor 
‘apable of interpreting these masters’ works. But there 
is scant consolation in musing over these bygone joys. 
The days which the music-loving element of this re- 
nowned metropolis has finally fallen upon are doubly 
sorry by contrast. 

The prevailing civic authorities are plainly not in sym- 
pathy with those who hold that the city’s toilers are 
rightfully entitled to good music frequently and ade- 
quately performed. Borough President Marks is a con- 
spicuous exception; the musical populace has _ no 
stauncher champion for its cause among the New York 
officials. 

True, we did have some band and orchestral concerts 
here this summer. How many were of a caliber calcu- 
lated to satisfy the discriminating hearer? Your true 
lover of music doesn’t care much for band music; the 
free orchestral concerts—critically judged—must be 
pronounced mediocre. Worse still: this city is indebted 
to the public spirit and generosity of a private individ- 
ual for a series of these same orchestral concerts. In 
one word—charity. Such a condition is humiliating and 
intolerable. It passes all understanding. 

And this consideration brings to mind another. It is 
proposed, in certain quarters, to convert a portion of 
Central Park into a sunken garden. Another faction 
is making animated propaganda for a swimming pool 
(in the garden’s place), a pool in which the poor folk 
may bathe and frolic. It is foreign to our purpose to 
consider the merits or demerits of these propositions. 
But how about a “shell,” an open-air place where an 
orchestra could dispense the best works of the masters 
freely to New Yorkers half the year round? Or, better 
still, why not have all three of these desirable improve- 
ments? Is the treasury of the city of New York so 
woefully depleted that it cannot sustain the tax? Or 
are the city fathers waiting for someone to happen along 
with a donation for one or all of these improvements ? 











PERIOD OF INDECISION PASSES 

The period of indecision, which has restrained mu- 
sical clubs and local managers from making definite 
plans for the coming season, has passed, judging from 
authoritative reports received by MusIcAL AMERICA 
from various sources. 

Now follows a mad scramble for available dates and 
available artists. Those local managers who heeded the 
advice of these columns early in the summer, when it 
was pointed out that to the far-seeing would fall the 
benefits of an early decision, need not concern them- 
selves over the present situation. 

The musical public has now come to the full realiza- 
tion that it must have its customary musical fare, war 
or no war. Fortunately there are enough artists to 
meet the condition and managerial acumen will see to it 
that schedules are adjusted to satisfy the prevailing 
requirements. 

So far as the traveling orchestras are concerned there 
remain vital problems to be solved. Questions of trans- 
portation, depletion of ranks because of the military 
draft, the governmental attitude toward allowing Ger- 
man citizens—many of whom are members of these or- 
chestras—to travel at liberty through the country have 
not yet received official recognition. But, as most of 
the orchestral tours take place in the spring there is 
time for this matter to be righted. 
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Eddy Brown at Long Branch 


Eddy Brown, the talented young American violinist, 
is summering at North Long Branch. N. J., where he 
has been working on his programs for the coming 
season. He is spending leisure time swimming and 
bicycling. He is pictured above at his summer cottage. 


Murphy—Instead of spending the remainder of the 
summer as he had planned at Oquossoc, Me., Lambert 
Murphy, the American tenor, has decided to remain in 
Munsonville, N. H., where he is being joined by his 
friend and colleague, Jack MacDonald. Mr. Murphy’s 
season begins early in the fall. 


Beddoe—After singing for some returned soldiers 
in Canada, Mabel Beddoe, the contralto, was the re- 
cipient of an unusual compliment which, while hardly 
Emersonian in diction, nevertheless expressed the depth 
of the impression created. One of the soldiers was 
heard to exclaim: “Say, she’s some kid. I’d like to walk 
out with her.” 


Sigaldi— Miguel Sigaldi, the operatic impresario, was 
a tenor of distinction in his day. He substituted for 
Tamagno in Franchetti’s “Asrael,” and created in Bra- 
zil and Cuba the role of Rodolfo, in “La Boheme,” and 
Loris, in “Fedora.” Sigaldi often has sung under the 
direction of Polacco, whom he now has engaged as mu- 
sical head of his season in Mexico City. 





Tanara—Mme. Fernando Tanara (Gilda Longari) 
presented her husband, the noted vocal maestro, with 
a little son, Mario Antonio, on Aug 10. A few days be- 
fore the arrival of the baby the Tanaras_ received 
a letter from Caruso from Buenos Aires, saying that 
if the child was a boy he would be its godfather. So 
Caruso is godfather of Mario Antonio Tanara, and Nana 
Genovese, the mezzo soprano, is his godmother. Mme. 
Tanara is well and great joy reigns in the Tanara house- 
hold, this being their first child. 


Werrenrath—Reinald Werrenrath is appearing in a 
new role and proving to those who have heard his 
dramatic reading of “Your Flag and My Flag” that 
he is a pastmaster of the art of declamation. On the 
reverse side of his latest record, “Flag of My Heart,” 
the new patriotic song by our French ally, Gustave 
Ferrari, Mr. Werrenrath has made a reading of Wil- 
bur D. Nesbit’s “Your Flag and My Flag.” This 
poem is being printed all over the country to arouse 
the ever-growing American enthusiasm. 


Spencer—There are probably few Americans who have 
met the new German Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Dr. 
Richard von Kuehlmann, who recently succeeded Alfred 
von Zimmermann. Eleanor Spencer, the American 
pianist, is one who has, having met him at a luncheo: 
given in honor of Richard Strauss at The Hague, a yea! 
ago. It will be recalled that Miss Spencer went to Hol- 
land in the spring of 1915, and that, while there, Richard 
Strauss went to The Hague to conduct the Residentie 
Orchestra in the premiére of his “Alpine” Symphony 
Miss Spencer’s friends in The Hague gave the luncheon 
in honor of Strauss, and Dr. Kuehlmann, at that time 
German Minister to Holland, was among the guests. 


Stanley—If there is any more oddly situated hous 
than the cottage in which Helen Stanley is enjoying 
her summer at Stamford, Conn., the singer declares 
she hasn’t discovered it. As a visitor approaches the 
Stanley cottage, after leaving the main traveled road 
the only sign of a habitation that meets the eye is a 
stone chimney, which apparently rises directly out o! 
the ground. If there is a house there, the strange! 
reasons, it must be a subterranean affair. It is not un 
til the chimney is actually reached that discovery is 
made that the cottage is built against a perpendicula! 
cliff, its basement on the shore at the very edge o! 
the sea, and its roof on a level with the plateau behind 
it. The house is a roomy affair, with a veranda that 
would do credit to a summer hotel. Miss Stanley ha: 
become as adept as a swimmer this summer as she is 
as motorist, while a regular period each day has bee! 
devoted to preparation of her recital programs for next 
season. 
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HE stranger 
ations of the buildings, 

rowd and the 
nen, women and children. 

“What’s all this excitement? 
visiting war mission?” he asked. 

“No,” answered his friend, “it’s more 
important than that. There is a man 
here named Jim Perkins who has not 
composed a patriotic song. We thought 
we ought to show a man like that how 
much we appreciate him.” 

ok * * 

Lives there a person with soul so dead, 

Who has not said, “This is my own, 
“My own cima anthem”? 


looked at the gay decor- 
the great 


cheering procession of 


Some 


Say what we may, the war songs are 
really doing something besides enriching 
the paper trust and winning generous 
publicity for the composers. The words 
and music of ninety-nine per cent of the 
patriotic concoctions are making people 
so all-fired indignant and angry that 
they’ll be in a mood to fight the Ger- 
mans and everyone else. 

3s * * 

We acknowledge the receipt of a new 
patriotic song, “Dear America, Sure 
the War We Shall Win,” by Oscar 
Schmechtenheimberg of Potsdam, N. Y. 

+ aK * 


Maybe the Word Is Copyrighted by Cer- 
tain New York Papers 


We see all sorts of nationalities repre- 
sented in the advertising columns, but 
we have yet to read of “Mme. ———, 
the charming Hun soprano.” 

1K OK * 
Why Biffins Is Considering Granting His 
New Maid a Long Vacation 

Biffins of our staff hired a new colored 
servant recently. She turned out to be 
a neat and obliging girl, so when she 
meekly asked if the master of the house 
would grant a favor, Biffins was inclined 
to be indulgent. 

“Would you and the Missus mind if | 
use yo’ piano jes’ a lil’ bit when you’re 
bof out?” asked the maid. Biffins’s pro- 
fessional instinct was aroused; here was 
a lowly musical soul striving to express 
itself. Besides, he and the Missus were 
fond of the old darkey airs, especially the 
spirituals. So Anesthesia secured per- 
mission to practise on the grand a lil’ 
bit 

A WEEK ELAPSES 

Biffins and his family had just returned 
from a pleasant motor trip on their 
Lackawanna. As they approached their 
house they heard a gust of Liszt from a 
piano. A cadenza, pure and flowing; a 
cascade of scales, prestissimo and pearly; 
a cataract of bravura octave passages. 

Biffins and his family looked at each 
other; then the three of them looked in 
the window. It was Anesthesia at the 
piano. Like two black spiders her hands 
were now polishing a Chopin liquid 
passage, Joseffy fingering and Godowsky 
speed. A monosyllabic word of a typo- 
graphical nature (to use a Wellsism) 
escaped Biffins’ lips. 

It developed that the lowly maid was 
a conservatory graduate and quite a cul- 
tured young person, although meek and 
respectful in her professional capacity 
in the household. At the family’s invi- 
tation she extemporized on given themes, 
transposed at sight and otherwise demon- 
strated her right of being attached to 
the household of a member of MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S staff. 

“There’s one drawback to the whole 
affair,” said Biffins, as he told the story 
in the office. “None of us in the house 
dare touch the piano while that girl’s in 
the house; she’s too fine an artist to 
annoy—and a blessed keen critic.” 

Personally, we are hoping that Anes- 
thesia will not spot this story and see 


the dialect we have made her use. 
k *« x* 
As the Sixty-ninth Regiment, New 


York, marched by Thursday, Aug. 16, at 


4 p. m., the regimental band was playing 
the “Unter dem Doppeladler’” March. 


Sohelpme! 


It Was Quite Excellent 


One of the soloists at the Columbia 
University performance of “Samson and 
Delilah” was taken ill and so the singer 
who took the part of Abimelech had to 
also take the High Priest’s part. Con- 
ductor W. H. Hall called attention to the 
fact that the doubling of rdles required 
that the singer, as the High Priest, curse 
himself as Abimelech. Personally, we 
didn’t think that he deserved it. 

The Samson was true to tradition. He 
probably hasn’t heard the snip of the 
shears for some years; he fairly cried 
for some hair restorer. 


Anyhow, 








Ever Notice That 


The great souls of music are in- 
variably simple and unassuming 
human beings, while the small fry 
are almost always dogmatic and 
patronizing? 

The so-called “leading musician” 
of the smaller community is quite 
frequently the deadliest foe of loca} 
musical progress because of his 
self-complacent, self-satisfied at- 
titude, and his hostility toward 
newcomers? 

The church that has the small- 
est and least responsive congrega- 
tion is the one whose board fails 
to secure the services of profes- 
sional artists for the musical 
services? 

The practice of calling attention 
to the faults of others is merely a 
subtle method of drawing atten- 
tion to our own superiority? 




















Mr. Krehbiel’s Quite Happy, Thank You 


And did you notice that Critic Kreh- 
biel has been spending a pleasant and 
profitable summer lampooning his 
enemies, the Germans? Just now the 
Dean of Critics is having the time of his 
adventurous young life. He is review- 
ing “The Art of Music” and this task 
gives the gentle soul unlimited oppor- 
tunities to pass opinions on the literary 
work of a few dozen fellow writers. 

Many of these gentlemen are attached 
to magazines and newspapers in a re- 
viewing capacity. We are patiently 
waiting for the appearance of Mr. Kreh- 
biel’s new work, “Prima Donnas of the 


Paleolithic Period.”’ 
*k * 
“*Barber’ Revived at Ravinia Park” 
reads a headline. At that, we under- 


stand from our friend Richard Hageman 
that the Ravinia performances are as 
excellent as ever. 


* * 


Assigning Credit to Two Artists 


We are flooded with letters from read- 
ers who want to know who designed 
Counterpoint’s new headpiece. Replying 
to both we will say that it is the handi- 


work of Gianni Viafora, the renowned 
artist and sleuth (you can read else- 
where how he shadowed Mr. Campan- 
ini). 


The phrase is from “The. Mysterious 
Stranger,” the posthumous work of the 
kindliest philosopher America ever pro- 
duced, Samuel L. Clemens—Mark Twain. 


* * 


Hooray! 


Justice Giegerich of New York ruled 
last week- that there is nothing unlawful 
or offensive in the use of the word 
“bum” when it is applied as an adjective. 
It is only when the term is used as a 
is liable to the law, 
If you 


noun that the user 
says this magistrate-philologist. 
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STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
It stirs thoughts of the long- 
ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 
Three-score years ago, 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 
Steinway which’ grandmother 
played is today a cherished possession— its 
durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of 
Nothing could be more 
Consider, too, 
ous piano can be conveniently purchased at a 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 
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will think it over, this decision is of some 
importance to music criticism. 
* * * 
How Some Pianos Are Sold 


If you feel neglected or hunger for 
admiration, worship and adulation, we 
suggest that your visit some piano store 
and ask about an instrument. Watch the 
honest salesman’s rapt expression of at- 
tention and respect as you sit down and 
carelessly roll off a few six-four and 
seventh chords and modulations. Watch 
his adoring eyes as he cowers in humil- 
ity and crowns you with a subtle compli- 
ment and whispers confidentially: “Well, 


of course, sir, for an artist like you 
we can make very special terms,” etc. 

We went through it recently when we 
wanted to hire a piano. At the first 
store the salesman was a churchly and 
benign gentleman, who cooed such defer- 
ence that we had to blush. We turned 
the Chopin IFuneral March into a galop 
and then showered him empty fifths and 
tremolo Bach. He gasped with joy, 
wrung our hand and whispered: ‘Well, 
of course, sir, for an— . 

We walked out quite haughtily, indig- 
nant that the firm did not offer a hand- 
some bonus for the distinction of our 
patronage. CANTUS FIRMUS. 














MUSICAL NEWS Olt ‘WISNOUR IT Ye 
RIVE WEAIRS AGO TO-DAY 


Lachmund Continues His Review of the First Parsifal Performances— 


Wagner Weeps at Rehearsal—A Lack of Good Patriotic Music 














USIC AND DRAMA, the leading 
musical paper of its time, con- 
tained the following news in its issue of 
Aug. 26, 1882: 
PARSIFAL 

, After the first act there was 
a hearty but not very continuous ap- 
plause, but after the second act the au- 
dience would not desist or leave their 
seats for the intermission. 
Everyone had turned to Wagner’s box, 
which is situated in the rear of the par- 
quet on the balcony beside the king. At 
last the composer appeared and with a 
hasty bow and angry gesture, he retired 
as quickly. Everyone saw that 
he wished to address the audience, and 
the master began, requesting the ‘audi- 
ence to desist Ya the customary calling 
out, as such things must naturally in- 
terrupt the feeling of sympathy with 
the continuation of the work. 
Everyone was pleased and delighted 
music, plot, scenery and all. At 
the end of the opera there was a grand 
storm of applause. After several min- 
utes the curtain opened, presenting a fine 
tableau. All of the performers had gath- 
ered there, even such invisible ones as 
the machinists of the scenery, also the 
soloists of the first performance. The 
great composer came out and thanked 
them in the warmest words. 


Wagner seemed to think much of the 
flower scene. In one of the rehearsals he 
was so overcome by the fine rendering 
of this part that he stopped the singers 
in the middle of the scene and with tears 
in his eyes eine’ is them in the 
highest words. Vv. LACHMUND. 

Why is it von we never hear Keller’s 
“American Hymn” nowadays? It is a 
composition of much merit, not so stir- 
ring as “The Star-Spangled Banner,’ 
but more stately and richer in harmony. 
We are still poorly off for national music, 
although P. S. Gilmore has given us 
“Columbia” after the angels had given 
it to him. ‘Hail Columbia” is poor stuff 
musically considered. “Yankee Doodle,” 
if it can be called music, has not the 
merit of originality, since a Spaniard 
composed the air some centuries ago. 

* * x 

Perhaps the most impertinent thing 
ever done, even by a royal personage, has 
just been perpetrated by the Prince of 
Wales. He has written a circular letter 
to all the clergymen in England inviting 
them to canvass in their parishes for 
subscriptions to his new college of mu- 
sic. . . . The method adopted by His 
Royal Highness is not calculated either 
to make the professors personally popular 
or to promote the real interests of art. 
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CHAUTAUQUA MUSIC 
SEASON CONCLUDED 


Chorus Distinguishes Itself in 
Final Events—Soloists in 
Admirable Form 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., Aug. 18.—Chau- 
tauqua’s greatest musical season closes 
this week. The last works performed 
by the combined orchestra, choir and 





soloists, under the direction of Alfred 
salam, were “The Deacon’s Master- 
piece,” on Friday evening, and “The City 


of God” on Sunday evening. 

“The Deacon’s Masterpiece,” by Percy 
E. Fletcher, is a charming setting of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s “Wonderful 
One-Hoss Shay” and is unique in that it 
is sung entirely by the chorus. With the 
Chautauqua choir, Mr. Hallam repeated 
the success of Music Week with a de- 
lightful presentation of the work. There 


was not a monotonous moment. The 
score is replete with varied and charm- 
ing rhythms, has a harmony modern but 
unaffected and a melody _ distinctly 
worthy of the best grade of light opera. 
The composer has not lost sight of the 
humor of the poem he was setting and 
the choir accomplished to the fullest ad- 
vantage the interpretation of these fea- 
tures. 

“The City of God” was written for the 
Lutheran quadricentennial in October 
and sung for the first time anywhere 
at Chautauqua. It is the work of H. 
Alexander atthews, an Englishman, 
who is the organist at St. Luke’s and 
the Epiphany in Philadelphia. The 
characteristic feature of the cantata is 
the introduction of three historic 
Reformation hymns, sung by the congre- 
gation with the choruses as climaxes in 
the second, third and fourth parts of the 
work. The melody of “A Mighty Fort- 
ress Is Our God” is prominent in the 
introduction and again in the finale. Solo 
parts are written for tenor, baritone 
and soprano. These were taken by De 
Los Becker, Betsy Lane Shepherd and 
Allen Bennett Lambdin. The cantata is 

















Leopold GodowskKky—The Man, 
The Pianist and the Composer 














EGARDING his colleague and friend 
—Leopold Godowsky—Vladimir de 
Pachmann once said: 

“I have known, adored and _ idolized 
Liszt and Godowsky. Which shall I say 
is the greater where both have surpassed 
all others? 

“And yet, could Liszt have played with- 
out industrious study and diligent appli- 
cation the abnormally difficult, stupen- 
dous masterpieces Godowsky has evolved 
from his intellect and his knowledge— 


beyond compare—of his instrument and 
the secrets of the keyboard?” 
Godowsky’s phenomenal ability as a 
pianist and his encyclopedic knowledge 
of everything pertaining to the piano- 
forte and its literature, have given him 
unique distinction among the musicians 
of this generation. As a composer he 
ranks high, but his eminence as an inter- 
preter has, for the time being, diverted 
public attention from his creative efforts. 
These will live long after he is forgotten 
asa pianist. His pedagogical ideas, placed 
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on record through the Progressive Series 
of Piano Lessons, constitute one of the 
Ms influences in our musico-educational 
ife. 

Haskell Coffin, the talented portrait 
artist, who recently completed a likeness 
of Godowsky, the reproduction of which 
is shown on the front cover of MUSICAL 
AMERICA this week, contributes the fol- 
lowing lines on his impression of Godow- 
sky, the man: 


LEOPOLD GODOWSK Y 
[By Haskell Coffin] 


Having completed a portrait of Leo- 
pold Godowsky, I was requested to give 
my impressions of him, which I will en- 
deavor to do. 

Although I had heard him play many 
times, I did not have the pleasure of his 
acquaintance, so naturally looked for- 
ward to our meeting with great inter- 
est. From among the crowd he came 
with outstretched hand and a manner so 
simple and sincere as to put as once en 
rapport. 

No one can truly know Leopold 
Godowsky without both liking and re- 
specting him. He is small of stature, 
but great of soul. A poet as well as a 
master musician of the finest order, he 
reminds one of a finely cut and finished 
cameo. I enjoyed my hours with him to 
the utmost; they were days of real 
pleasure, full of discussion of topics of 
mutual interest. 

Among his many fine characteristics 
most prominent and most rare is his 
wonderful modesty. As he himself re- 
marked, “Why should one feel conceit 
when Life is so very transitory and un- 
certain.” 

He is possessed of a most discriminat- 
ing taste and one feels that he not only 
has the courage of his convictions, but 
is true to them. 

To be able to paint a real portrait, it 
is necessary not only to pay strict atten- 
tion to the physical make-up, but to pene- 
trate even the soul of any subject, and 
my impression of Leopold Godowsky is 
not only that of a great artist, but of 
a man of fine and high character, whom 
one may prize as a sincere friend. 
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HINDERMYER 


Scores in Morristown, on Dec. 12 


The Jerseyman, Morristown, N. J., 
_ Harvey Hindermyer, tenor, was a treat indeed. His 


voice is pure lyric, possessing warmth and beauty of tone 
too seldom heard in tenor; pure enunciation, diction, and 
absolute certainty seem to be most natural to Mr. Hinder- 
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Dec. 15, 1916. 
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well adapted to smaller choral organiza- 
tions and. will doubtless have a wide 
hearing in this country during the win- 
ter. 

Betsy Lane Shepherd has won many 
friends during the month here by her 
ability as soloist and through her charm- 
ing personality. In the operatic concert 
Miss Shepherd gave a brilliant and sym- 
pathetic rendition of the “Jewel Song” 
from “Faust.” Edna Thomas, the con- 
tralto, possesses a voice of rich native 
quality. She has appeared in several 
delightful programs of Russian songs, 
rarely sung by American singers. Miss 
Thomas seems destined for a brilliant 
career as a concert and oratorio singer. 

De Los Becker, tenor soloist at the 
Central Presbyterian Church, New York, 
has been popular in all his work. Allen 
Bennett Lambdin, bass soloist, seems to 
possess a voice of some natural beauty, 
but faultily trained. He is young, how- 
ever, and should be able to overcome his 
difficulty. PAUL S. CHALFANT. 


SIMMONS-RUBINSTEIN RECITAL 








Baritone and Pianist Heard with Keen 
Pleasure by Woodstock Audience 


Woopstock, N. Y., Aug. 18.—At the 
Hemstreet Studio, Beryl Rubinstein, 
pianist, and William Simmons, baritone, 
gave a highly successful recital last eve- 
ning, before an audience of enthusiastic 
music-lovers. 

Mr. Rubinstein came especially from 
New York for the recital, which was 
planned in response to many requests by 
Mr. Simmons, who is spending the sum- 
mer here. Mr. Simmons gave first an o!d 
group of pieces by Handel, Haydn, Pur- 
cell and Secchi, then the “Eri Tu” aria 
from “The Masked Ball,” and finally a 
group of American and English songs by 
Deems Taylor, Class, Whelpley, La Forge 
and Lillian Miller. He was in excellent 
voice and delivered his numbers with 
artistic understanding, lovely vocal 
quality and much spirit, winning hearty 
applause and being obliged to add en- 
cores. Lillian Miller Hemstreet played 
his accompaniments splendidly, and won 
favor for her song, “Manuel of La 


Torre,” with which Mr. Simmons closed 
his last group. 
The Brahms E Flat’ Rhapsody, 


Chopin’s A Flat Polonaise, and pieces by 
Glinka-Balakireff, Liszt and Chopin were 
Mr. Rubinstein’s offerings, and in them 
he demonstrated his right to serious con- 
sideration as one of the most gifted of 
the younger pianists before the public. 
He was welcomed and gave additional 
numbers. 





Draft Takes Louisville Organist and His 
Two Brothers 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 20. — Carl 
Shackleton, organist and conductor of 
the Louisville Male Chorus, and his two 
brothers, have been drawn in the draft. 
The brothers have been active in music. 
The chorus has lost some members on 
account of conscription. mm. &. 


CALVIN 


COXE 


TENOR 


GREENSBORO DAILY NEWS, Dec. 
19, 1916. 

The out of town soloist was unusually 
excellent. In native worth the solo 
part which gave the tenor his best oppor- 
tunity for brilliancy was well achieved by 
Calvin Coxe in the Creation. 


LOCKPORT UNION-SUN & JOURNAL, 
Dec. 6, 1916. 

Mr. Coxe has a tenor voice of fine nat- 
ural quality. He has a most commenda- 
ble taste and a very considerable finish of 
style, particularly brilliant in the upper 
register. His diction and enunciation 
we e remarkable for their clearness. 


Personal Address: 473 West 158th St. 
New York 
Tel. Audubon 3980 


65,000 GREET SOUSA 
AT BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Huge Crowds at Two Concerts 
Given by Millionaire-—Miss 
Root and Hemus Score 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Aug. 15.— 
Through the generosity of George F. 
Johnson, millionaire shoe manufacturer 
of Endicott and Johnson City, John 
Philip Sousa and his band gave two con- 
certs here yesterday. The distinguished 
bandmaster and his accompanying art- 
ists were greeted by perfect weather and 
two huge Sunday crowds, which must 


have been an inspiration to them, for 
while Binghamton is credited with more 
than 60,000 population, the audience 
numbered well over 65,000 for the two 
concerts. No admission was asked. 

The afternoon performance was given 
at the State League baseball park in 
Johnson City and in the evening at Ideal 
Park in Endicott, both of which are 
maintained by the Endicott-Johnson in- 
terests for the amusement of their em- 
ployees and the workers generally. 

At both places large crowds have gath- 
ered before, notably when John C. 
Freund recently addressed the com- 
munity gatherings and reviewed the 
work done along that line by Mr. John- 
son, through his able musical director, 
Harold F. Albert. 

The evening concert was an occasion 
to be remembered for many a day, as 
the thousands seated in the huge stands 
surrounding the race track at Ideal Park 
broke into applause at the flashing bril- 
liancy of the matchless march airs played 
by such a band as Sousa’s. 

Virginia Root and Percy Hemus were 
the soloists and shared with Herbert L. 
Clark the appreciative applause. 

Mr. Hemus made a decided hit with 
Sousa’s new song, “Blue Ridge.” Miss 
Root’s splendid voice carried to the 
farthest corners of the great amphi- 
theater. J.A.5. 








Prominent Artists Aid Red Cross in 
Watch Hill Concert 


WATCH HILL, R. I., Aug. 17.—At the 
second Red Cross benefit concert in the 
series arranged by Florence L. Pease, 
the New York manager, at the Mis- 


quamicut Golf Club a week ago Friday 
evening, the program was presented by 
Rosalie Wirthlin, contralto; Gertrude 
Watson, pianist; May Mukle, ’cellist, and 
Frank La Forge, pianist. Miss Mukle 
and Miss Watson opened the program 
with the Sonata in A Minor, by Grieg. 
Miss Wirthlin sang two groups of songs, 
a group of piano pieces was given by 
Mr. La Forge and five short pieces were 
played by Miss Mukle. The artists were 


accorded a hearty reception by a large 
audience and the two concerts were in 
every way a success. 
than $1,600. 


They netted more 
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CULTIVATING LITTLE ANOWN F WeILID 
OF COLONIAL AMERICAN MUSIC 














‘arold V. Milligan and George 
Rasely Find Interesting Eigh- 
teenth Century Material in 
Songs of Francis Hopkinson 
and Others — A Mistake to 
Suppose That Music of the 
Colonies Consisted Entirely of 
Psalm-Tunes and Hymns 


J he interest in the last few years in 
American music and the desire on the 
»art of music-lovers to hear it have often 
en remarked. Composers of our day 
have little to complain of; they are get- 
ting a hearing and are being praised 
when they deserve it. To be sure, there 
are still crabbed critics in New York and 
other cities who continue to deny the 
talent of America’s creative musician, 
it their lonely protest is a cry in the 
wilderness these days and is taken none 
too seriously. 

We know a good deal about our com- 
posers from, let us say, Chadwick and 


l‘oote, on to the present time. Men like 
George Chadwick, Horatio Parker, 
Henry Holden Huss, all Rheinberger 


pupils, trained by the great contrapuntist 
in Munich; Charles Martin Loeffler, 
llomer N. Bartlett, Arthur Foote, John 
Kk. Paine, Edward MacDowell, et al., are 
constantly spoken of. Many seem to 
think they are the first composers this 
country produced. But America has had 
composers virtually from the day of her 
birth. 

Two young New York musicians are 
to present to the music-loving public the 
result of their research into this subject. 
They are Harold Vincent Milligan, or- 
ganist of the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church, and George Rasely, tenor solo- 
ist at the same church. 

Mr. Milligan, who is also a composer 
and writer, has spent considerable time 
in studying this early period of Amer- 
ican musical history. To a representa- 
tive of MuSIcAL AMERICA Mr. Milligan 
talked about it one day a few weeks ago. 
Said he: “It occurred to me that, al- 
though the American composer has had 
a lot of attention in various ways in re- 
cent years, he has not been reviewed 
very carefully in an historical way. Mr. 
Rasely told me that he had looked up 
some of our eighteenth century com- 
posers;.So we pooled our interests. Our 
investigations soon showed us that most 
of the alleged histories of American mu- 


sic are very scanty in information about ° 


this period; most of it is unreliable, too, 
and a good deal of it is positively incor- 
rect. There has been a tendency on the 
part of most writers working on this 
period to read up and ‘rehash’ what 








Two Young American Musicians, Who Are Presenting a Lecture-Recital on the 


American Composer. 


Left, Harold Vincent Milligan, Pianist, Composer and 


Organist; Right, George Rasely, Tenor 


someone else has written. The only man 
who has done important original work in 
it is Osear G. Sonneck, music librarian of 
the Library of Congress in Washington. 
We are indebted to him for putting us 
on the right track. 


Not Confined to Psalm-Tunes 


“One of the most prevalent mistakes 
is to suppose that the music of the Amer- 
ican colonies consisted entirely of psalm- 
tunes and hymn singing. I suppose this 
idea is due to the fact that the histories 
of American music devote themselves to 
this phase. Right down through Lowell 
Mason to the present generation they 
speak of the psalm-tune writers, as 
though they represented music in Amer- 
ica. Thanks to Mr. Sonneck, we know 
that this is not true. We have unearthed 
a lot of interesting material about con- 
cert life in the colonies and have proved 
that it was not a bad reflection of the 
concert life in England at the same time. 
The colonists were familiar with the 
works of Handel, Purcell, Dr. Arne, Bach 
and the. great Italians. A regular series 
of chamber music concerts was given in 
Philadelphia in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, to which the élite of 


that city subscribed. New England, 
under the Puritan régime, was not 
friendly soil for musical art, and, 


strangely enough, it has received more 
than its share of attention from musical 
historians! Charleston, S. C., was quite 
a musical center and Philadelphia was 
the cultural center of the colonies in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. 

“Another statement to be found in 
the histories is that the first American 
composer was one William Billings, a 
tanner of Boston. As a matter of fact, 
there were at least three American com- 
posers who antedated him. As far as 
available records show, the first Amer- 
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ican composition was a song written in 
1759 by Francis Hopkinson, a leading 
citizen of Philadelphia, a patron of music 
and himself an amateur musician of 
parts. He was one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, a 
friend of George Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson and other 
prominent men of the time. 

“In my lecture I discuss Hopkinson 
and Mr. Rasely sings several of his 
songs, which have never been published 
and are not accessible to the public. I 
copied them from Hopkinson’s original 
manuscript, in the possession of one of 
his descendants now living in New York. 
They are written for the voice alone, 
with a figured bass for the harpsichord. 


I have filled in the harmony as delicately 
as possible, endeavoring not to lose any 
of their quaint flavor. And so the first 
part of my lecture is devoted to correct- 
ing some mistaken ideas and giving a 
concise picture of musical life in the 
colonies from the earliest times to the 
Revolution, with a brief biographical 
sketch of the three pioneers in American 
musical composition, paying’ especial 
attention to Hopkinson. 


Clergymen-Composers 


“Who were the others? There was 
James Lyon of Newark, N. J., who wrote 
music for an ode, performed at a Prince- 
ton commencement about 1760. He later 
wrote hymns and anthems. He became a 
Presbyterian minister and lived in Nova 
Scotia for many years, returning to 
Maine before the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution. I have found that he drew up 
plans for an invasion of Nova Scotia, 
which were approved by General Wash- 
ington. The invasion never took place, 
owing to lack of men and means. Only a 
few of his hymns survive. 

“Then there was John Anthes, of Penn- 
sylvania, a Moravian, who as a young 
man went to Egypt as a missionary and 
was bastinadoed, when captured by the 
Turks. From the effects of this treat- 
ment he never recovered, but, while seek- 
ing convalescence in Egypt, he amused 
himself writing string quartets. On his 
way back to America he stopped at 
Vienna, where he made the acquaintance 
of Haydn, who with others played some 
of his compositions. None of his music 
is known at the present time.” 

The second part of the lecture deals 
with Stephen Foster, whose biography 
Mr. Milligan has just completed; he has 
made himself an authority on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Rasely sings a group of Fos- 
ter songs, and a group of songs by con- 
temporary American composers—“com- 
posers of to-day and to-morrow,” Mr. 
Milligan calls them—closes the program. 
Several of Mr. Milligan’s songs are heard 
in this final group of contemporary 
Americans—songs that reveal him as a 
highly gifted creative artist, as well as 
one of the most serious students among 
our young American musicians. 








8000 HEARERS FOR 
M’CORMACK-KREISLER 


All Jersey Shore Records Broken 
by Attendance at Ocean 
Grove Joint Recital 


[From a Staff Correspondent | 
OCEAN GROVE, Nt J., Aug. 20.—When 
Howard E. Potter, who represented Man- 
ager Charles L. Wagner, counted the 
last shekel after Saturday night’s joint 
recital of John McCormack and Fritz 
Kreisler in the big auditorium of the 
Camp Meeting Association, all records 
for receipts on the Jersey Coast, for a 

musical event, had gone to smash. 
There were more than 8,000 paid ad- 
missions and probably 2000 persons were 


turned away after the last ticket had 
been sold. It is not likely, however, that 
this unique partnership of artistic forces 
will ever be offered the public again, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wagner. 





they wanted to appear together simply 
as a matter of record.” 

After Mr. McCormack had sung “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” the following 
program was presented: 


1. (a) Aria, “Oh Sleep, 
Leave Me?” Handel; (b) ‘‘Morrai si’ (‘Ro- 
delinda”’), Handel; Mr. McCormack. 2. So- 
nata, A Major, Handel, Mr. Kreisler. 3. (a) 
“J’ai pleure en réve,” Hué; (b) ‘*The Soldier,’’ 
Schumann; (c) “Your Eyes,’ Edwin Schnei- 
der; (d) “Exaltation,’ Mrs. H. H. Beach; 
Mr. McCormack. 4. (a) Chanson Louis XIII 
and Pavane, Couperin; (b) Ballet Music 
from ‘“Rosamunde,” Schubert-Kreisler; (c) 
Variations on a theme by Corelli, Tartini; 
Mr. Kreisler. 5. Irish Folk Songs—(a) 
“Norah O’Neale,” (b) ‘Next Market Day,” 
(c) “Must I Go Bound?” Arr. by Hughes; 
(d) “The Foggy Dew,” Arr. b) Milligan-Fox ; 
Mr. McCormack. 6. (a) Old French Gavotte, 
Arr. by Carl Friedberg; (b) ‘Polichinelle’”’ 
(Serenade), Kreisler; (c) “Caprice Viennois,’’ 
Kreisler; (d) ‘*‘Tambourin Chinois,” Kreisler ; 


Why Dost Thou 





Mr. Kreisler. 7. (a) ‘Le Nil,” Leroux; (b) 
Lullaby from ‘Jocelyn,’ Godard; Mr. Mc- 
Cormack with Mr. Kreisler. 

There were two and three encores 


for each number on the program, the au- 
dience having made up its mind to get a 
full, round measure, and both artists 
were most gracious in responding. Two 
special trains were waiting to take a 
large contingent back to New York. To 
say that Mr. McCormack and Mr. Kreis- 














“It was merely an experiment—a mid-_ ler were in their best form adds the only 
summer experiment,” explained Mr. necessary word of critical comment. Ed- 
Wagner. “Mr. McCormack and Mr. win Schneider played accompaniments 
Kreisler are warm personal friends, and for both. S. Be 
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“TRENTE CHANSONS BOURGUIGN- 
ONNES.’’ Arranged by Maurice Emman- 
uel. (Paris: A. Durand et Fils.) 


of artistically unexploited 
folk-song the past year has brought out 
nothing more interesting or worthier of 
close study than the collection of ‘““Trente 
Chansons Bourguignonnes du Pays de 
Beaune,” compiled by the French com- 
poser, Maurice Emmanuel, and latterly 
published by Durand et Fils. These 
thirty Burgundian songs are remarkable 
not only for their penetrating musical 
fascination and their vitality, but also for 
the strong modal flavor that pervades 
practically every one of them and which 
M. Emmanuel has carefully subserved in 
his harmonization of accompaniments. 
Furthermore, the dialect of the texts af- 
fords matter for profuse philological 
study. ‘These songs offer a wealth of 
new material to the artists desirous of 
incorporating new folk music in their 
programs. 

The work is made doubly valuable by 
the elaborate historical and analytical 
study with which M. Emmanuel prefaces 
the songs. He spent much time in the 
‘pays de Beaune,” the country about and 
beyond Dijon, a sort of long ridge domi- 
nating the valley of the Sadne and facing 
toward the Alps. But it took years be- 
fore he acquired the peculiar skill neces- 
sary to record these songs with fidelity— 
a thing for which a conventional musical 
training was insufficient. The melodies 
themselves are of great antiquity. For 
the most part they are variants of those 
of medizval France, which have under- 
gone the modifications usual with songs 
of the kind after many generations of 
handling and transplantation. Their 
birthplaces are sometimes far from the 
country of their adoption, and M. Em- 
manuel does not attempt to fix them in 
any case. The words will sometimes fur- 
nish a trustworthy clue. Some songs 
such as “Le Pommier d’Aout” and “Les 
Mois de |’Année” are common to Lor- 
raine and Champagne, though their melo- 
dies in these places differ in greater or 
lesser degree from those in the Beaune 
region. Research also reveals in several 
others an old parody of various liturgi- 
cal numbers. Americans will be inter- 
ested in finding among these songs the 
counterparts of several which are to-day 
popular in Canada, though almost for- 
gotten in France. The outstanding char- 
acteristic of practically all of them, how- 
ever, is their abounding gayety and 
forceful exuberance. In a few cases this 
gives way to a greater refinement of 
sentiment—a refinement almost invari- 
ably the signal for a heightened melodic 
beauty. 

Concerning the modal structure of 
these songs, M. Emmanuel writes at 
length and most informingly. Without 
an instinctive sense of modal harmony, 
the arranger will find himself hard put 
to it to devise a harmonization appro- 
priate to the nature of these melodies, 
since from the academic standpoint the 
number of possible combinations is large. 
Even more troublesome to the average 
transcriber are the rhythmic subtleties, 
which stubbornly refuse to lend them- 
selves to conventional methods. M. Em- 
manuel gives an amusing account of his 
altercations with the Burgundian singer, 
Charles Bigarne, concerning matters of 
rhythmical transcription. When _ the 
trained musician undertook to prove the 
correctness of his way, Bigarne replied 
abruptly that the professional harmon- 
ists had never taken the trouble to study 
popular song craft seriously and that as 
a result they should not attempt to apply 
to it their ‘own set formulas. In the 
course of years the former made a pro- 


In the way 


found study of this “popular art” and 
was properly enlightened. Whereupon 
ne wrote lengthy apologies to his erst- 
while opponent. 

Indeed the rhythms of the songs are 
elusive and often extremely subtle. Al- 
ternations of 6-8 and 2-4 are frequent; 
also 2-4 and 3-4, producing now and then 
a sort of illusory 5-4. In eight bars of 
the song “Les Filles de Jean Nicot” the 
hearer oscillates between 2-4, 6-8, 9-8, 
2-4 and again 9-8. And much else of 
this sort is observable. 

The dialect in many instances is quite 
incomprehensible even to persons fully 
versed in French. Certain words are 
much more German, for that matter, 
than French. Thus we find “eine” for 
“un” (one) and “treue” for the French 
equivalent for true—a condition due, no 
doubt, to the proximity of German speak- 
ing folk in Alsace and Lorraine. How- 
ever, the modern French texts appear 
side by side with the original patozs. 
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LULLABY .’ By Augusta E. 
Stetson. Arranged for Three-part Chorus 
of Women’s or Children’s Voices. ‘‘The 
Song of Love.” By Augusta E. Stetson. 
(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


“LOVE’S 


Very few songs have in as brief a 
space of time gained such a remarkable 
momentum of popularity as Augusta 
Stetson’s “Love’s Lullaby,’ which in the 
past winter has swept the country and 
appears even to be acquiring a foothold 
in England. This popularity can be ex- 
plained by the purity and elevation of 
the song’s message no less than by its 
unaffected and spontaneous’ musical 
charm. ‘“Love’s Lullaby” is now pub- 
lished in an arrangement for three-part 
chorus of women’s or children’s voices 
with piano accompaniment. 

More important even as a _ spiritual 
document and an illuminating sign of the 
times and equally delightful musically is 
Mrs. Stetson’s new “The Song of Love.” 
If the lullaby swept the country the 
“Song of Love” ought by the same token 
to attain an even swifter popularity. It 
is a simple, sincere and appealing 
melody, that sings itself quite effortless- 
ly. It could, indeed, have sprung only 
from the mind that conceived the exalted 
lines to which it-is conjoined. The song 
is published for solo voice and four-part 
mixed chorus. 


* ok 


OMAR KHAYYAM. By Henry Houseley. 
(New York: H. W. Gray Co.) 


No poet of the East has attracted 
composers so much as has the Persian 
poet-philosopher, Omar. There have been 
many settings, the best known Liza 
Lehmann’s very pretty “In a Persian 
Garden,” the best Granville Bantock’s 
“Omar Khayyam.” Mrs. Lehmann’s 
cycle for four solo voices and piano won 
its popularity through its pleasant melo- 
dies and its effective vocal parts, so much 
so that to-day, when the cycle itself is a 
bit passce, a number of the solos remain 
in the répertoire of concert singers. Mr. 
Bantock’s big choral setting has not had 
the success it merits; its big proportions, 
its difficult orchestral part have militated 
against its being done _ frequently. 
Nevertheless, it is an important work, 
one of the great choral works of our day. 

Mr. Houseley—who lives in Denver— 
has written a dramatic cantata on the 
Omar poem for solo voices, chorus and 
orchestra. We have great admiration for 
his setting, which is musically interest- 
ing throughout and the work of a mu- 
sician of erudition and considerable in- 
spiration. He has studied the poem and 
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he has set out to write music that will 
give expression to its oriental feeling. 
The music is modern, in a sense. Mr. 
Houseley has a fine understanding of the 
continuous flow of recitative so necessary 
to a composer of opera or cantata. And 
he has given his work unified feeling by 


the manner in which he knits his ma- 
terials. } 
The choral writing is stunning, the 


voices freely subdivided into as many as 
eight parts, as in the final chorus, one of 
the biggest pieces of choral writing we 
have seen in many a day. It would be 
idle to particularize the items which 
please us most. Let it be recorded, how- 
ever, that in the alto solo, “And Not a 
Drop, ’”’ with its lovely oboe solo introduc- 
tion, the soprano solo, “I Sent My Soul,” 
and the duet for alto and baritone, “You 
Rising Moon,” Mr. Houseley has written 
with penetrating beauty of feeling and 
with fine spontaneity. These are solo 
passages of enduring worth. There are 
others, too, but these come to mind as 
we write as having impressed us forcibly. 

Much of the choral writing is made 
difficult through the florid passages em- 
ployed to create the oriental atmosphere. 
It will require careful and thoughtful 
rehearsing to achieve the effects which 
the composer has conceived so admirably. 
It is a work that deserves to be heard, 
for it is full of things that reveal their 
composer as a musician of great ability. 
Less difficult than the Bantock “Omar,” 
it should be sung to show the world that 
Mrs. Lehmann’s sweet music for such 
things as “I Sent My Soul” is scarcely 
a musical interpretation of the great 
philosopher’s thought. 


a 

“TELL ME.” By Bainbridge Crist. ‘‘A Bub- 
ble.”’” By Leo Braun, Op. 51. (New York: 
Carl Fischer.) 


This is not the first time that Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes’s “How Many Times Do 


I Love Thee, Dear?” has been set to 


music. Yet we know no finer song on his 
poem than Mr. Crist’s, written for 
Eleanor Painter. It is interestingly 


done, has melodic charm and is sterlingly 
climaxed. A concert song, it seems to us, 
that cannot fail! Editions for high and 
low voice are published. 

Mr. Braun has written a song of 
peculiar charm to Edgar R. Sill’s fanci- 
ful little narrative poem. There is a 
good deal of the Hugo Wolfian manner 
about it; the accompaniment is written 
with mastery and the whole song has de- 
cided point. It is dedicated to Julia 
Heinrich. It is published in threé keys, 
high, medium and low. 

* * e 


“RING OUT, WILD BELLS.”’ By George B. 
Nevin. ‘“‘Dreams.”’ By Georges Bizet. 
Adapted and arranged by N. Clifford Page. 
“In the Carpenter’s Shop.’’ By Fay Foster. 


‘‘Animal Crackers.’’ By William Lester. 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 

Like “Du bist wie eine Blume” and 
“The Night Has a Thousand Eyes,” 


Tennyson’s “Ring Out, Wild Bells,” gets 
a few dozen settings every few years. 
Mr. Nevin has done it for male voices 
with piano accompaniment and accom- 
plished a part-song of meritorious char- 
acter. Conceived in a very natural man- 
ner, the music is grateful to sing and 
pleasing to listen to. The bell figures, 
both in the accompaniment and in the 
voices, are attractively handled. It is 
real male chorus music. 

Mr. Page’s Bizet adaptation is one of 
the finest things we have seen from his 


pen. He has woven his voices—the set- 
ting is for male chorus unaccompanied— 
with that skill for which he is justly 


and Frederick H. Martens has 
Verlaine’s 


celebrated, 
done a fine text for him after 
“Mon Reve Familier.” 

One of the best part-songs for 
women’s voices is Miss Foster’s “In the 
Carpenter’s Shop,” with which she won 
a National Federation prize last spring. 
Sara Teasdale’s lovely poem inspired her 
and her music is full of the same inno- 
cent charm and elevated thought that 
Miss Teasdale’s poem gives out so un- 
mistakably. The plan of giving the mel- 
ody to the second alto, while the other 
three sections—it is for four-part chorus 
—hum the accompanying voices is capital 
and adds to the plaintive character of 
the melody just the rich and at the same 
time sombre quality of the alto voice. 
The “chorus of angels” passage recalls 
the “Angelus” movement of Massenet’s 
Suite, “Scenes Pittoresques” in its pur- 
ity and delicacy of line. The piano ac- 





companiment is handled with taste and’ 
is adjusted perfectly throughout. 
“Animal Crackers’”—a _ strange title 
some may say; but a reading of Frederick 
H. Martens’s brilliant little humorous 
verses and a look at Mr. Lester’s complete 
transference of them into tone for un- 
accompanied chorus of four-part women’s 
voices will convince even the most jaded 
examiner of its raison d’etre! It is one 


of those bright, jolly little choruses that 
always make a “hit” in choral programs. 
A. W. K. 


TO CONDUCT “MASTER CLASS” 


Spiering Will Travel Thousand Miles to 
Give Special Lessons in Chicago 


Kenneth M. Bradley, president of the 
Bush Conservatory in Chicago, has en- 
gaged Theodore Spiering to teach at 
his institution next season. Mr. Spier- 
ing will still be located in New York 
permanently. A “master-class” is being 
formed in Chicago at the Bush Conserva- 
tory and Mr. Spiering is to meet the 
class eight or ten times during the win- 
ter, when he can be in Chicago. This 
will be determined partly by his move- 
ments on his concert tour. The class 
will be made up of eight professionals. 
Each lesson will last three hours and 
will be conducted along the lines pur- 
sued by Joachim and Liszt with their 
pupils. It is probably the first time that 
an arrangement of this kind has been 
made, where a noted teacher travels al- 
most a thousand miles to conduct a class. 
The work will be largely in repertoire. 

Mr. Bradley will permit the regular 
violin students of the conservatory to 
hear the Spiering ‘‘master class.”’ 





E. R. Kroeger Gives Recital of His Own 
Music at Cornell University 


ITHACA, N. Y., Aug. Ernest R. 
Kroeger, the composer-pianist, gave an 
enjoyable recital of his own music in 
Barnes Hall, Cornell University, last 
Thursday evening. The program, which 
won cordial approval, read as follows: 





>. 


Prelude, from Suite, Op. 33; Scherzo, from 
Suite, Op. 33; Arabesque, Op. bg. No. 3; Hindu 
Song, from ‘“‘Oriental Pictures,’’ Op. 64; Un- 
der the Leaves, Op. 85, No. 3: Intermezzo 
Scherzoso, Op. 42, No. 1; Heldengesang, from 


Concert Etudes, Op. 30; Serenade, Op. 23, 
No. 1; Pensée Fugitive, Op. 63, No. 5; The 
Humming Bird: Mazurka Sere nade, Op. 6%, 
No. 3; Indian Lament, from ‘American 


Prairie Sad- 
Character Skete hes,’ 


Character 
ness, from 


Sketches,’’ Op. 53; 
“American 


Op. 53; Triumphal March, Op. 8&8. 
Eleanor Cochran, the American so- 
prano, will be heard in New York in 


recital, under the direction of Foster & 
David at AXolian Hall early in the sea- 
son. 
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Giuseppe Verdi's Poet-Collaborators (XIII) 














N Francesco Maria Piave, who was 
born at Murano, near Venice, in 
1810 and who died in Milan in 1876, 


after having suffered from a long sick- 
ness, which finally affected his mental 
power, Giuseppe Verdi found a collab- 
orator whose 
faithfulness and 
absolute devotion 
must be called 
unique. It was 
not so with his 
literary and 
poetic merits, al- 
though the mans 
shortcomings 


have often been 
unduly exagger- 
ated. 


Piave, who had 
enjoyed but little 
literary and mu- 
sical train ng, 
was no real poet 
and good_ taste 
often was lack- 
ing in his work 
as well as clever- 
ness in giving his phrases the poeticcharm 
and the plasticity so strongly needed for 
arousing a composer’s imagination. On 
the other hand, Piave’s great talent for 
the theatrically effective, his faculty of 
depicting a dramatic situation in a few 
concise sentences and the energy of his 
otherwise deficient rhymes made him a 
valuable co-worker, or is it possible that 
Verdi had charitable purposes in mind 
when he set not less than ten of Piave’s 
librettos to music? They are “Ernani,”’ 
“IT Due Fosceari,”’ “Macbeth,” “Il Cor- 
saro,” “Stiffelio,” “Rigoletto,” “La Tra- 
viata,” “Aroldo,” “Simone Boccanegra” 
and “a Forza del Destino,” and more 
than one of Verdi’s masterpieces are in 
the list. So the maestro undoubtedly 
found qualities in Piave’s work whigh 
made him appear at least a passable col- 
laborator, notwithstanding his short- 
comings. 


The Excitable 


One thing is sure: it was no pleasure 
and no sinecure to be Verdi’s poetic co- 
worker and all of the maestro’s collab- 
orators had their sad experiences with 
the great composer, who, as we have said 
before, was domineering and even tyran- 
nieal in the highest degree. He admitted 
no arguing and became extremely nerv- 
ous when the writers of his texts did not 
conform immediately to his ideas and did 
not instantly find the right expression 
for what the composer had in mind. 
We know that Solera deserted Verdi 
after having collaborated on four libret- 
tos and that Romani, Maffei, Somma and 
Scribe wrote only one libretto each for 
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the great composer, while Boito and 
Ghislanzoni contributed two each and 
Cammarano was responsible for four. 


So we see that Piave’s record of ten is 
surprisingly large. 

To write a textbook for Verdi meant 
the complete surrendering of the poet’s 
judgment and individuality, while the 
quick-tempered maestro was only too in- 
clined, on the other hand, to blame the 
librettist for a failure. So Piave, with 
his weak, obliging character and with his 
touching devotion for Verdi, was the 
providential poetic assistant for the ex- 
citable composer. Piave had to pass 
many a bad quarter of an hour when his 
judgment was in hopeless opposition to 
Verdi’s orders. In such moments the 
faithful literary servant—if I may em- 
ploy this term—used to stroke his flow- 
ing whiskers and murmur with the ut- 
most resignation in his quaint Venetian 


dialect: “I am of another opinion’’— 
but “el maestro vol cussi—e cussi sara 
fatto.” (“Such are the maestro’s wishes 
and they will have to be executed.’’) 

Friends used to call Piave a veritable 
scapegoat and, in fact, all the failures 
of the Verdi operas were blamed by the 
maestro on the humble collaborator, who 
bore all reproaches and accusations with 
the greatest patience. And when things 
became too hot for him he simply fled 
from his celebrated partner and passed a 
few quiet days in some hidden country 
place, returning after the storm had 
passed, not without presenting the maes- 
tro with the bill for his expenses, which 
often caused a lot of discussion 

So Piave kept away for two weeks 
after the opera “Stiffelio” had experi- 
enced a complete fiasco at Trieste. Piave 
never had stayed away so long and the 
maestro began to be seriously afraid that 
some accident had happened to him or 
that he might have taken some rash 
step. Then a note was brought to him 
which read as_ follows: “Mio caro 
Beppe, | know I am a literary criminal, 
but if my librettos are bad, as they un- 
doubtedly are, why do you not tell me 
that before you set them to music or 
even after you have finished? Why do 
you await the result of the performance 
and then say: ‘That infamous Piave! 
That criminal Piave! That murderer, 
that bravo, that brigand!’ I give all I 
have and it is certainly not my fault if 
I am a reprobate in a literary sense- 
but I promise I shall improve in the 
future, if you will be good enough to 
give me one more chance.” And Verdi 
laughed and told his humble friend: 
“Piave, you are unique—and if you did 
not exist one would have to make you to 
order.” Piave had his chance once more, 
and this time the result was excellent, 
as Piave’s next opera was “Rigoletto.” 

Many false statements have been made 
about the way Verdi first encountered 
his faithful collaborator. A few biogra- 
phies contain a romantic story about the 
two artists’ first meeting. Verdi once 
was approached—so the tale goes—in a 
dark calle of Venice by a man with black 





whiskers, whose appearance was any 
thing but inspiring to confidence. He in- 
troduced himself as Francesco Maria 


Piave, the poet and librettist, who was 
known especially for his amusing text of 
the Brother Ricci’s comic opera, ‘C1 is- 
pino e la Comare,” which work was pro- 
duced here at the Manhattan Opera 
House with Luisa Tetrazzini in the main 
part. Piave told Verdi of his utter desti- 
tution and said that he was weak and 
hungry, as he had not eaten for twenty- 
four hours. “And, by the way, maestro, 
I have a libretto for you and I think it 
is just suited for your genius. Here it 
is!” After having treated the stranger 
in a nearby osteria the maestro looked 
into the book and was impressed imme- 
diately by its title, “Ernani,” after Vic- 
tor Hugo! That was the tragedy which 
had made such a deep impression on the 
maestro. 

All this sounds effective and romantic, 
but it is untrue. Verdi met Piave a long 
time after he had set “Ernani” to music. 

Verdi and Victor Hugo 

A remark Victor Hugo was said to 
have made regarding “Rigoletto” was 
repeated by Piave to his friends, but, as 
no reliable Verdi biographer tells it, I 


doubt its truth. It is known that the 
French poet, who was a good hater, 
never pardoned Verdi for having ex- 


ploited two of his dramas for opera books 
—‘Ernani” and “Rigoletto” (“Le roi 
s’amuse”’). He could be induced only 
with great difficulty to be present at a 
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production of “Rigoletto” and remained 
unmoved at the performance, giving no 
sign of being favorably or adversely im- 
pressed by the Italian composer’s music. 
When, after the famous quartet, a friend 
remarked to Victor Hugo that this num- 
ber at least was truly inspired, the poet 








on 











Four of Verdi’s Librettists (Reading 
from the Top): Salvatore Cammarano 
(“Trovatore,” etc.), Andrea Maffei, 
the Celebrated Poet and Translator 
(“The Robbers’); Antonio Ghislan- 
zoni (“Aida”), and Antonio Somma 
(‘The Masked Ball”) 


is said to have made the following re- 
mark, which, with all due respect to the 
great poet, I can consider only silly: 
“Bah—I would have reached the same 
effect if I had allowed the four person- 
ages to talk at the same time!” 

Piave, too, like Solera, had many of 
the traits of a Bohemian. He was ex- 
tremely easy-going, flighty and generous 
and had a considerable number of love 
adventures. When, after the first per- 
formance of “Rigoletto,” he saw a woman 


who had left him some time ago for the 
sake of another he took his vengeance in 
humming, on passing her by, the famous 
words of the Duke’s Canzone, “‘La donna 
e mobile’—“Qual piuma_ al vento” 
(**Plume in the summer wind—wayward- 
ly playing’’), but the lady proved to be 
witty and immediately retorted: “E 
Piave ¢ un asino—Uno fra cento” (“And 
Piave is a donkey—one in a hundred’’). 

Piave arouses our sympathies mostly 
in his devoted love for his only daughter, 
on whom he lavished all his better na- 
ture. No doubt Rigoletto’s character 
appealed so strongly to Piave on account 
of his devotion to his child and this may 
be responsible for the unusual effective- 
ness and energy with which Rigoletto’s 
character is portrayed. 

Piave’s last years were sad ones, in 
deed. A certain coldness had come be 
tween the maestro and his humble lit- 
erary assistant and Piave did not find it 
easy to approach the revered composer. 
But when the latter was told how serious 
Piave’s sickness was he rushed to his 
bedside. The meeting between the two 
was touching. Piave was extremely ex- 
cited, and when Verdi greeted him in his 
most winning and hearty way he could 
utter only the words: ‘Amato maestro 
—mia figlia!’” (“Beloved maestro—my 
daughter!’”?) And Verdi said, with tears 
in his eyes: “Do not make yourself un- 
happy on this subject, dear old Piave- 
your daughter shall never want! I give 
you my word of honor!” A few hours 
later Piave passed away. 


Antonio Somma and “The Masked Ball’ 


It is to be regretted that Antonio 
Somma, who provided Verdi with the 
libretto for the ‘“‘Masked Ball,” did not 
collaborate oftener with the maestro. 
Though far from being a masterpiece, 
this book is undoubtedly effective and the 
work of a versatile literary man. An- 
tonio Somma, who was a busy lawyer, 
still found time to carry out his literary 
inclinations. When a youth of twenty- 
five he scored a great success with a 
tragedy, ‘“‘Parisina,” and _ his’ second 
drama, “Cassandra,” proved still more 
popular, as Adelaide Ristori, the famous 
tragedienne, achieved one of her most 
brilliant successes in it. Somma’s name 
may be mentioned in a historical way, 
too, as he was the secretary of the heroic 
Venetian Assembly, which when the Aus- 
trians bombarded the city resolved that 
the “Queen of the Adriatic” should be 
protected with the last drop of her 
people’s blood. 

A man of burning ambition was Sal- 
vatore Cammarano, who was born in 
Naples in 1801 and died there in 1852. 
His greatest ambition was to become the 
successor of the famous librettist, Felice 
Romani, but his talent was not strong 
enough to allow the realization of his 
dream. Cammarano became famous 
through his collaboration with Donizetti, 
for whom he wrote “Poliuto” and “Lu- 
cia.” When “Alzira,” a libretto of Cam- 
marano, was offered to young Verdi after 
his first great success with ‘“‘Nabucco,”’ 
he wrote his impresario that he would 
be “more than happy to set a book by 
the celebrated Cammarano to music.” 
Verdi is represcnted in Cammarano’s list 
with four librettos, the aforesaid ‘Al- 
zira,” which proved Verdi’s greatest 
failure, “The Battle of Legnano,” “Luisa 
Miller” and “Trovatore,” which proved 
Cammarano’s most’ popular libretto. 
Cammarano died shortly before the pre- 
miere of “Trovatore” and was thus de- 
prived of the satisfaction of hearing this 
opera, which became one of the most 
famous in Verdi’s list. 

Ghislanzoni and “Aida” 

If “Aida” holds such an exalted place 
among Verdi’s operas. no _ little im- 
portance must be attached to its excel- 
lent libretto which, through its dramatic 


forcefulness and poetic language, was 
well designed to arouse the maestro’s 
genius to its highest inspiration. The 


Italian text of this opera is by the Milan- 
ese writer, Antonio Ghislanzoni, but we 
know that several mén have a claim to 


the honor of this libretto, which must 
be called one of the best in the who!e 
Italian repertory. 


After Verdi had accepted the offer of 
Ismael Pasha, Khedive of Egypt, to 
write an opera on an old Egyptian story 
for the new opera house in Cairo, in con- 
nection with the festivities accompany- 
ing the opening of the Suez Canal, 
Mariette Bey, the famous French Egyp- 
tologist, sent Verdi a scenario of a touch- 
ing love story, based on his studies, but 
entirely of his own invention, which im- 
mediately appealed to Verdi. It was the 
task of Camille Du Locle, one of the 
French librettists of the master’s “Don 
Carlos,” written for the Paris Opéra, to 
work out this scenario in four acts and 
Verdi finally entrusted Ghislanzoni with 
the work of making this version into an 
Italian libretto. 


[Continued on page 24| 
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Ghislanzoni acquitted himself of his 
task in a very creditable way. His book 
is full of highly strung and still natural 
flights of poetic imagination so calcu- 
lated to inspire a composer to musical 
visions. The verses are full of exotic 
perfume and there is at the same time 
a dramatic conciseness which excludes 
every superfluous word. The poet even 
succeeded in veiling the fact that the 
two first acts of the opera are purely 
episodical, being nothing more than the 
romantic and interesting exposition of 
the drama which sets in only with the 
third act. Poor Ghislanzoni found little 
praise for his good work. Most of the 
critical reports simply mentioned his 
name or put him off with a few meagre 
words, but Verdi knew how to appreciate 
the poetic beauty of the libretto, as the 
words in his handwriting on the first 
page of his “Aida” score prove: 
“Aida,” an opera in four acts, with the 
beautiful words of Antonio Ghislanzoni 
and the music by Giuseppe Verdi.” 

Ghislanzoni, an amusing and cheerful 
type of Bohemian, was born in Lecce in 
1824 and had to strive hard against his 
father’s intention of making him a priest. 
He finally revolted and went to Milan, 
where he devoted himself to literary 
work. He worked on several of the 
Milanese dailies and magazines and 
wrote almost sixty librettos, among 
which, besides “Aida,” the “Lituani” 
(set to music by Ponchielli) and “I 
Promessi Sposi” (after Manzoni’s cele- 
brated romance, set to music by Petrella) 
are the most effective. 

Ghislanzoni was known for his wit and 
many amusing stories were told in Milan 
about his always ready humor. His 
witty decision in the discussion between 
D’Ormeville, the stage manager at the 
Cairo premiére of “Aida,” and Mongini, 
the first exponent of. Rhadames, is good 
enough to be heard again and again. 
D’Ormeville raised the question of the 
historical authenticity of Rhadames’s 


surrender of his sword to the High 
Priest, as demanded by the libretto. It 
was decided after many heated discus- 
sions to lay the matter before Ghis- 
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Caricature of Francesco Maria Piave 
(Librettist of Ten Verdi Operas, 
Among Which Are “Rigoletto” and 
“La Traviata’’) 


lanzoni. A cable was sent to him in 
Milan asking him for an immediate re- 
ply, and this is what the wit answered: 
“If a wooden sword is used, by all means 
let Rhadames surrender it; if it is made 
of precious metal and adorned with valu- 
able stones, better not entrust it to the 
doubtful priest.” The sword was sur- 
rendered—it was a wooden one! 
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IT TLE, if anything, on the subject of 

American music or the musical ac- 
tivities of this country generally appears 
in the first three volumes of narrative 
history in the “Art of Music.’’* But the 
fourth volume is consecrated entirely to 
this engrossing topic. Arthur Farwell, 
W. Dermot Darby, César Saerchinger 
and Benjamin Lambord are the con- 
tributors, the first two bearing the chief 
burden of the work. Mr. Darby’s share 
is chiefly that of historical narration, 
Mr. Farwell’s critical. 

In general it may be said that this 
portion of the huge work offers more 
room for diversity of opinion than any 
other, on account of the recentness of 
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*“THeE ART OF MUSIC.” 
New Music Society, New York. 


America’s real creative awakening and 
the proximity in point of time of the 
most representative composers, a fact 
prejudicial to a just perspective and an 
unmistakably correct valuation. Doubt- 
less the reader will here find himself con- 
fronted with critical estimates in which 
it is not always easy to concur. But that 
is an inevitable condition under the cir- 
cumstances. It must not be gathered 
from this that the contemporary prod- 
ucts of America are, as a whole, weighed 
with injudicious recklessness and _ per- 
sonal bias; but merely that certain 
isolated verdicts are open to debate. 

Mr. Farwell declares in his fine pre- 
face that “prophecy, not history, is the 
most important concern of American 
music.” And he continues: “What a 
new world, with new processes and new 
ideals, will do with the tractable and 
still unformed art of music; what will 


arise from the contact of this art from 
our unprecedented democracy—these are 
questions of deepest import in our musi- 
cal life in the United States. The past 
has consisted chiefly of a tasting of the 
musical art and traditions of the old 
world. The present is divided between 
imitation of the old and searching for 
the new, both in quality and in applica- 
tion.” And the writer, after considering 
the currents of musical appreciation and 
| eceptivity in America in the light of 
the multitudinous influences proceeding 
from foreign and native sources, the 
spread of musical education through a 
great variety of factors and the presence 
of a definite historical sequence of crea- 
tive activities since the Civil War, con- 
cludes “the new movement will call forth 
new and larger efforts on the part of 
American composers who . . . will lead 
the nation into a new and mature 
creative epoch.” 

From the pages on New England 
psalmody in Puritan days and the musi- 
cal activities of the Virginia colonists to 
present-day conditions, the historical 
chapters are absorbingly written, with a 
wealth of informing detail, though not 
without certain inaccuracies. Of consider- 
able value are the chapters on the rise of 
musical education in America. Mr. 
Saerchinger writes engrossingly of Negro 
folk-song, of other indigenous folk-musie, 
of Stephen Foster and of the various na- 
tional and patriotic songs. The late Ben- 
jamin Lambord deals with the pioneers, 
Fry, Emery and Gottschalck; with the 
Boston “classicists’”’ from Paine _ to 
Foote; with Nevin and others. We can 
scarcely subscribe to his very sym- 
pathetic estimate of such a composer as 
Arthur Whiting as “one of the real or- 
naments of America’s list of composers.” 
Much finer, more profound and generally 
discriminating in appraisal are the chap- 
ters on the younger composers and Mac- 
Dowell written by Arthur Farwell, whose 
views on current creative tendencies are 
essentially sound. Outside of Lawrence 
Gilman, few have judged MacDowell as 
keenly and appreciatively as Mr. Farwell. 
And his wide acquaintanceship among 
the younger writers enables him to speak 
of them with authority. As a conclud- 
ing word, Benjamin Lambord has some- 
thing to say regarding light music as 
well as the present degeneration thereof. 

With the fifth volume begins the de- 
tailed consideration of the separate 
phases of musical exercise and creation, 
of which the first treated is the voice and 
vocal music. After an excellent intro- 
duction by David Bispham, David C. 
Taylor, author of the much-admired 
“Psychology of Singing,” deals with the 
voice and its cultivation. His treatise is 
concise and clear and reiterates many of 
the principles enunciated in his larger 
work on the voice. But the fifth volume 
is chiefly notable by reason of Hiram K. 
Mcderwell’s magnificent history of the 
song, from its crudest folk beginnings to 
its most refined manifestations. In the 
whole “Art of Music” this history stands 
out like a splendid monument. We have 
seen few dissertations on the subject to 
equal it and it really deserves the honor 
of separate publication. Nothing finer 
or more penetratingly analytic than the 
chapters on Schubert and Schumann can 
be imagined, and though, with respect to 
Mr. Moderwell’s enthusiasm over such a 
composer as Fauré, there may be differ- 
ences of opinion, the fact does not mili- 
tate against the total worth of his truly 
great work, which ought to become a 
standard text of its kind. 

H. F. P. 


Giuseppe De Luca, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, is prepar- 
ing for some new French réles which he 
will sing at the Metropolitan next season. 
It is understood that Roger de Bruyn will 
assist him in the study of some of these 
parts. 
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CAMILIERI’S CHORUS 
SINGS “SHIP OF STATE” 


National Anthem Based on Longfellow’s 
Poem Meets Favor of New Singing 
Society 


The New Singing Society, organized 
and conducted by L. Camilieri, has added 
to its repertory N. Coe Stewart’s setting 
to Longfellow’s “The Ship of State.” 
The music of this national anthem was 
written by Mr. Stewart in 1876. He is 
now a resident of Flushing, L. I., and is 
more than eighty years old. 

The New Singing Society is a chorus 
with democratic ideals. Its object is to 
popularize the singing of worth while 
patriotic songs and to seek a newer, more 
appropriate national anthem. Meetings 
are heJd every Monday and Thursday 
evening in the High School of Commerce. 
Mr. Camilieri so trains the singers that 
they derive the utmost enjoyment from 
community singing. 

The membership of the organization 
is not restricted to accomplished vocalis‘s. 
Anybody who desires to sing may join. 
The society is supported by voluntary 
contributions. 

Patriotic songs, old and new, are being 
rehearsed. Melodies that have been in 
oblivion for years are being revived and 
new songs of promise are being tried out. 





Martinelli Concludes Arrangements for 
His Next Season’s Concert Tour 


Giovanni Martinelli, the Metropolitan 
Opera House tenor, returned to town re- 
cently to conclude arrangements for his 
next season’s concert tour. This will be 
the largest tour Mr. Martinelli has made 
in his three years of operatic and concert 
work. But it will not interfere with his 
operatic work, which will commence, as 
usual, with the opening of the operatic 
season. 





Oscar Hammerstein, 2d, the son of 
the late William Hammerstein, obtained 
2 license recently to marry Myra Fin. 
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15,000 CHEER MUSIC 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Leps’s Concerts Conclude with 
Patriotic Rally—Vera Curtis 
Leads Singing 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 20.—The engage- 
ment of Wassili Leps and his orchestra 
came to a triumphant close Saturday. 
During the three weeks the orchestra 
was heard in programs of operatic and 


concert numbers which pleased immense- 
ly large crowds at Willow Grove. Many 
noted soloists were heard. An outstand- 
ing feature of the final week was the 
big patriotic rally on Wednesday eve- 
ning, when patriotic oratory and music 
with United States Senator Hiram W. 
Johnson as the chief figure attracted 
15,000 persons to the park. 

The California Senator was introduced 
by E. T. Stotesbury, prominently identi- 
fied with musical and other varied in- 
terests of this city. A splendid program 
was given by Leps and his orchestra. 
Anthems, including the “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” were inspiringly sung 
by the huge throng, with Vera Curtis, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, as the soloist, supported by 
150 voices from the Philadelphia Oper- 
atic Society. M. B. SWAAB. 








SAENGER IN SALT LAKE 


Vocal Coach Royally Entertained During 
Two-Day Visit 


SALT LAKE CiTy, UTAH, Aug. 11.—It 
was the privilege of many Salt Lake 
musicians to meet Oscar Saenger on his 
recent visit here in the course of his 
pleasure trip to the coast in company 
with his wife and daughter. He reached 
here on the morning of Aug. 8 and spent 
two days in our city. A varied program 
was arranged for his entertainment. A 
special recital was given him by Prof. 
John J. McClellan on the Tabernacle 
Organ, followed by luncheon at the 
Country Club. In the afternoon a large 
party took Mr. Saenger to Saltair and 
in the evening a formal banquet was ten- 
dered him at the Hotel Utah, about six- 
ty-five guests being present. 

John Y. Smith was toastmaster and 
Hugh Dougal and John T. Hand gave 
toasts of appreciation, to which Mr. 
Saenger graciously responded. Many 
of the guests present had formerly been 
students in Mr. Saenger’s vocal classes. 

Mr. Saenger was the guest of Mr. 
Hand, who has recently returned from 
several months’ study with him, and the 
banquet was in charge of Mr. Hand and 
his summer pupils. The following day 
a fishing trip on the Provo River was 
arranged. Mr. Saenger left in the eve- 
ning for Yellowstone Park. Z. A. S. 








Marguerite Anderson and Colleagues Win 


Favor on Their Summer Tour 


Marguerite de Forest Anderson, the 
flautist, is meeting with striking success 
on her summer tour. Together with Jo- 
sef Martin, pianist, and Marguerite 
Buckler, soprano, Miss Anderson has ap- 
peared in a number of New England 
cities. The flautist has won warm praise 
for her artistry and technical skill, while 
Miss Buckler and Mr. Martin have also 
been commended for their musicianship. 
The artists were recently heard in Chau- 
tauqua concerts at Rockville, Conn., and 
Framingham, Mass. 














WHERE SOME BOSTON ARTISTS 
ARE FINDING SUMMER RESPITE 














A GLANCE at the appended group of 
pictures shows some of the dif- 
ferent places and interests to which 


some of Boston’s well-known artists in 
the music world are attracted for their 
vacations. In No. 1 we find Grace Bon- 
ner Williams, the soprano, on the links 
at the Segregansett Golf Club in her 
home city of Taunton, Mass. Mrs. Wil- 
liams is a member of this club and spends 
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much of her leisure time this summer “on 
the links.” Later in the month she goes 
to quaint Nantucket. 

In No. 2 is seen Carmine Fabrizio, the 
distinguished young violinist. Mr. 
Fabrizio is summering in Medfield, 
Mass., the home town of Charles Martin 
Loeffler, and is studying with Mr. 
Loeffler. 

A trip to Rockland, Me., finds Miss 
Edith Castle (No. 3) busy with a sum- 
mer class of students there. The accom- 
panying snapshot shows Miss Castle on 
the way to her class. 

In No. 4 we find the choir of the Sum- 
mer Tabernacle at Oak Bluffs, Mass., 
Boston being represented by the soprano, 
alto and bass of this combination. Read- 
ing from left to right they are: Edwin 
Shippen Van Leer, tenor, of New York; 
Lora Lamport, soprano; Lewis Elmer, 
organist, of New York; Florence Jepper- 
son, contralto; G. Roberts Lunger, basso. 

Again visiting Maine, we find Philip 
Bruce (No. 5), the Boston tenor, and 
his bull terrier on the grounds of his 
summer home at Mere Point. 

In No. 6 Raymond Symons, tenor solo- 
ist of the Old South Church, Boston, and 
second tenor of the Copley Quartet, is 
seen at the base of the Pilgrim Monu- 
ment in Provincetown, on Cape Cod, the 


Personal Address: Musicians’ Club 
62 West 45th St., New York City 





+) 


monument marking the spot where the 
Pilgrims first landed. 

In No. 7, after a journey across the 
continent to Almata, Cal., we find Laura 
Littlefield, the well-known soprano. The 
accompanying snapshots were taken of 
Mrs. Littlefield during a trip through the 
Big Tree Grove at Mariposa, Cal. 
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Unprecedented Efforts to Establish an Artistic Understanding in 
Do We Tend to Treat Music Too Scientifi- 


By DR. O. P. JACOB 














OWHERE at any time in history 

has so much been done for the mu- 
sical enlightenment of a people as is 
being effected right here in the United 
States at the present day. 

Where and when, one may truly ask, 
has such an elaborate system for the mu- 
sical education and training of children 
and youths ever been evolved as that 
organized by us? 

When, in the midst of a world’s up- 
heaval such as the present war, has the 
musical equipment of prospective fight- 
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ing units received the consideration we 
bestow on this phase of preparedness in 
organizing special, and fairly elaborate, 
courses in chorus singing for the officers 
and troops at the training camps? 

Whenever has the belligerent equip- 
ment of military contingents been aug- 
mented to the extent of including im- 
posing répertoires of songs intended for 
the musical welfare of U. S. troops? 

Our school children are put through a 
course of such elaborate musical training 
—in some instances even .beginning at 
the early age as to give them at 
least a technical musical foundation that 
seems unprecedented. When youngsters 
at the age of twelve and thirteen have 
been brought to such a stage of musical 
proficiency as to be able to write down 
with uncanny accuracy melodies and 
chords sung and played for them, one 
can of a truth but marvel at so much ap- 
pacientes precocious musical accomplish- 
ment. And who, but the habitual fault- 
finder, would take it upon himself to 
cavil when it comes to our musical enter- 
prise as it is typified in our musical ac- 
tivity throughout the country; in the 
concert field, in regular, established and 
itinerant opera companies in the larger 
and smaller cities? 

And withal, one is forced to ask in 
all conscientiousness : Are we on the 
right track? 


Music as a Science 





Does not all this intense and ap- 
parently so exhaustive enterprise mani- 
fested in our world of music tend to 
make us treat music as one of the sci- 
ences rather than as an art? With true 
American determination we devote con- 
siderable time and almost unlimited en- 
ergy to the musical education of our com- 
ing generation. Music is included more 
and more in the curricula of our peda- 
gcgic institutions. But where, it must be 
asked, do we see even the attempt made 
to foster a love—or merely a sympathy, 
if you will—in the homes of our citizens? 
The destiny of music, as an art, is to 
furnish an inspiring diversion, or a re- 
laxation, for the nerve-racked masses, as 
well as for the more affluent living in 
luxurious refinement; a cultural occupa- 
tion for the esthetic intellectual. To do 
this, however, a compulsory training of 
children, or even of adults, is not suffi- 
cient. The volition of the individual for 
musical art is yet to be instilled. In 
every human being—even in the bar- 
barian—there exists an inherent love for 
music. Foster that congenital predilec- 
tion (not to use a more sentimentat 
term) and almost imperceptibly lead on 
the individual, or the individuals, step 
for step to a higher stage of musical re- 
finement. Thus you will attain that 
which is to be appraised rather more 
highly than making music an obligatory 
component factor of study or training, 


viz., a reflex responsiveness to music 
of every description. It has been 
exemplified clearly by the European 


armies that soldiers—whose paramount 
trait seems to be, oddly enough, un- 
limited good nature—will readily make 
the concession of singing a Salvation 
Army Hymn or a psalm to please this 
or the other comrade. But the very 
next moment the same soldiers are as 
likely to intone a rollicking drinking or 
marching song and expect their more 


puritanical comrades to respond with the 
same readiness. 


The Soldier and the Official Song 


You may compose all the 
songs you please and have the musical 
military authorities decide on a select 
number as the official compositions for 
the army and navy. But, while the sol- 
diers in a spirit of discipline may accept 
these songs as part of their daily round 
of duty, they will, when it comes to an 
issue, that is to say, when the impulse 
overcomes them to express their feelings 
in song, sing whatever they “darn” 
please. And herein no military band- 
master, general or secretary of war is 
likely to influence them. This fact has 
long since been recognized by the Ger- 
man military commanders who certainly 
cannot be accused of being lax disciplin- 
arians. Time and again has the writer 
of these lines been a witness, at and be- 
hind the fighting front, of an entire regi- 
ment singing a rollicking melody to 
words fairly risqué. Which harmless bit 
of ribaldry the officers never failed to 
pass over with a smile of indulgence. 
For they realized that in such cases 
music to do any good must be sponta- 
neous. Might it not therefore also be- 
hoove us to bring a stronger lever to 
bear on the emotional side of the lay- 
man’s inherent love for music and so, 
almost imperceptibly to himself, coax 
him away from such musical trash as 
Jass bands, gushingly sentimental mu- 
sical accompaniments to equally trashy 
moving picture films and the like? Thus 
step for step with the beneficial educa- 
tional influences already mentioned we 
might reach the stage where our public 
as a whole would find greater enjoyment 
in listening to an opera performance 
(not necessarily the Ring) or a fairly 
lucid symphony concert than in attend- 
ing reviews of more than doubtful ar- 
tistic merit. 


patriotic 


CONTRALTO AS “RECRUITER” 


Christine Miller Stirs Military Ardor of 
Pennsylvania Physicians 


In a quiet but effective way Christine 
Miller has been “doing her bit” for her 
country. As an instance, the contralto 
recently traveled all the way from Mag- 
nolia, Mass., where she is storing up 
strength and vitality for next season’s 
concerts, to Pittsburgh to sing patriotic 
songs at a recruiting meeting of 1000 
physicians of western Pennsylvania held 
at the Pittsburgh Field Club. As guests 
of honor at this meeting were present 
Colonel Goodwin of the British Commis- 
sion and many high military officials. 
The speeches were preceded by a ban- 
quet, during which Miss Miller led the 
doctors in “Keep the Home Fires Burn. 
ing.” At the close of the banquet, when 
several groups of G. A. R. veterans 
marched through the hall with fife and 
drum, Miss ~Miller, dressed as a Red 
Cross nurse, mounted one of the tables 
and sang “The Star-Spangled Banner, 
wath band and drum corps accompani 
ment. This aroused her hearers to suc' 
heights of enthusiasm that she added 
“The Marseillaise,” sung in French, anc 
“then “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.”’ 
The results in the recruiting were re. 
markable and Colonel Goodwin expressec 
the wish that Miss Miller might accom- 
pany him on his recruiting mission 
throughout the country to arouse the 
fighting spirit. 


Engagements for me. Niessen-Stone’s 
Pupils 
Elsa Diemer, soprano, a pupil of Mme 
Niessen-Stone, the prominent New York 
vocal instructor, has been engaged as 
soloist with the St. Louis Symphony Or- 


chestra, Max Zach, conductor, for Dec. 
30. Grace Foster, soprano, another 


Niessen-Stone pupil, has been engage’ 
by Charles B. Dillingham for his next 
New York musical production. 
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JOACHIM REVERED BY THE 
ENGLISH MUSICAL PUBLIC 


Mr. Spiering Recalls Evidences of the 
Existing Bond—tTributes Paid by 
Balfour and Bridges 
August 15 was the tenth anniversary 
of the death of Joseph Joachim. Theo- 
dore Spiering, his best known pupil in 
this country, has recalled the following 
in connection with this anniversary, facts 
which are especially interesting at the 
present time, when Germany and Eng- 
land are grappling in war and when 
all kind of exchange between the coun 

including art, has ceased. 

“The Diamond Jubilee of Dr. Joachim’s 
first appearance in England” was cele- 
brated in 1904; it commemorated sixty 
years of close communion between the 
English musical public and the artist 
whom that public so greatly revered. In 
recalling the event at the time of 
Joachim’s death the London Morning 
Post referred especially to the personal 
presentation by Balfour of a Sargent 
portrait. Sir Hubert Parry, head of 
the Royal College of Music, paid pro- 
found homage to the veteran artist in 
an address, in which he characterized 
him as the missionary-interpreter of 
Mendelssohn, Schumann and Brahms. 
He also reminded his listeners. of 
Joachim’s first performance of the Bee- 
thoven Concerto on May 27, 1844, Men- 
delssohn conducting, which proved to be 
the dawn of a new musical epoch in the 
British Isles. 

Robert Bridges, the English poet and 
now poet laureate, embodied the great 
admiration he felt for the artist in a 
poem, from which the following is an 
excerpt: 


tries, 


“Thou that hast been in England many 
a year, 


The interpreter who left us nought to 


seek, 

Making Beethoven’s inmost passion 
speak. 

Bringing the soul of great Sebastian 
near; 


Their music liveth ever, and ’tis just 

That thou, good Joachim—so high thy 
skill— 

Rank, as thou shalt upon the heav’nly 
hill, 

Laurel’d with them; 
trust 

Remember’d 
still 

And ev’ry ear that heard thee stopp’d 
with dust.” 


for thy ennobling 


when thy loving hand is 
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SUMMER A SEASON 
OF MUCH ACTIVITY 
FOR MISS BUCKLER 








the 


Marguerite Buckler, Soprano of 
Chicago Opera Association 


Marguerite Buckler, prima donna so- 
prano of the Chicago Opera Association, 
is having a busy summer giving concerts 
in the East, where she is meeting with 


great success. Her tour extends into the 
first week of September, so that she will 
have little time for recreation this year. 


Miss Buckler has been re-engaged for 


the coming seasons of the Chicago 
Opera Association and will resume her 
work with that organization the middle 
of October, remaining the entire season. 
M. A. M. 





LUCK FOLLOWS MISS FITZIU 


Woman Who Stole Her Gems Returns 
Them After a Year 


Anna Fitziu, the opera singer, lived 
last summer at Far Rockaway. She in- 
vited a part of friends down for an 
afternoon and on her way to meet them 
at the station stopped at a bank and drew 
out $270. Walking from the bank to the 
station, she took off a $3,000 ring and a 
$500 watch and placed them with the 
money in the handbag she was carrying, 
because she did not wish to wear them in 
bathing. While she was waiting in the 
station her handbag, with the money and 
jewelry, was cut from her arm. She 
notified the police, but did not hear any 
more of her lost property. 

Early this summer Miss Fitziu went 
on a tour of Cuba and Porto Rico. She 
returned about five weeks ago to New 
York. Several days later she was shop- 
ping in a department store in Forty- 
second Street and lost her handbag. Miss 
Fitziu noticed a very pretty and well 
dressed woman standing near her. The 
next day Miss Fitziu inserted in the 
New York Times this advertisement in 
Lost and Found columns: 


“Will the pretty lady who took my 
pretty bead bag return the vanity articles 
in it and keep the bag and money and 
receive a reward? Anna Fitziu, Hotel 
Majestic.” 


In the bag had been five or six gold 
vanity cases, which Miss Fitziu prized 
highly and about $20 in money. Last 
week Miss Fitziu received a package 
from Tiffany’s. In it she found a dupli- 
cate set of vanity cases in her bag taken 
in the department store. In the package 
was the card of a man she had met in 
Porto Rico on her tour there, who had 
seen the advertisement in the Times and, 
recalling Miss Fitziu’s vanity cases, 
which he had admired when she was in 
Porto Rico, had sent to Tiffany’s and or- 
dered that they be duplicated and the re- 
plicas sent to Miss Fitziu. 


Miss Fitziu was still congratulating 
herself on her good luck, when yester- 
day morning’s mail brought to her at the 
Hotel Majestic a letter and a package, 
which had been forwarded to her from 
Saratoga, where they had been sent by 
the hotel in her absence there. The en- 


velope was post-marked New York. The 
letter, typewritten, read: 
“Last summer in desperation I cut 


your bag from your arm. I was out of 
work and ill, just recovering from an 
operation. The money tided me over 
until I was able to secure a position. 
This is my first step off a straight road 
and I have not had a peaceful moment 
since. I happened to read in the Times 
of your loss of a bead bag and secured 
your address. I herewith return with a 
light heart your ring and watch. I have 
not been able to go to confession since I 
committed this awful wrong, but I am 
doing well and will soon be able to return 
the money which was in the bag. For- 
give as you hope to be forgiven.” 


Carefully wrapped in tissue paper was 
the $3,000 ring and the watch. Miss 
Fitziu said yesterday that the ring and 
watch had been insured in Lloyd’s and 
that the lawyer had told her that the 
$3,000 insurance was now on its way to 
this country from London. Miss Fitziu 
is convinced that she is lucky. 





MUSIC IN BAY VIEW, MICH. 





Rasely Aids Glee Club and Orchestra in 
Two Enjoyable Concerts 


Bay VIEW, MIcH., Aug. 15.—The first 
concert by the Assembly’Glee Club, How- 
ard D. Barlow, conductor, and the As- 
sembly Orchestra, Leon Marx, conduc- 
tor, took place recently in the Bay View 
Auditorium. In carrying out the pro- 
gram the organizations were aided by 
George Rasely, tenor, whose work in so'os 
by Cutler, Burleigh, Cadman, Novello 
and Ponchielli was exceedingly artistic 
and won sustained applause. Mr. Rasely 
was also hgard to advantage in Abt’s 
“Ave Maria,” arranged by Mr. Barlow. 
The program opened with Schubert’s 
“Military March,” which was followed 
by various glee club offerings. The lat- 
ter proved highly enjoyable. The “War 
Song” from Bruch’s “Cross of Fire’? was 
decidedly effective; Donald Mudgett sang 
the incidental solo ably. Louina Reed 
was at the piano and Dudleigh Vernor 
presided at the organ. 

Mr. Rasely also assisted at the As- 
sembly concert given by the Bay View 
Orchestra a few days after the afore- 
mentioned event. He again distinguished 
himself, singing an aria from “Bohéme” 
and solos by Salter, Crist and Hammond. 
The attractive program contained sym- 
phony movements of Haydn and Schu- 
bert and the Mozart “Magic Flute” Over- 
ture. Adolph Hoffmann gave an enjoy- 
able ’cello solo and Mrs. Frank H. Shaw, 
violinist, and Dudleigh Vernor, at the 


celesta, won praise for their obbligatos. 





PLAYS FOR OUR SOLDIERS 


Miss Austin Wins Ovation at Fort 
Snelling and Quarantine Quarters 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 11.—F lor- 
ence Austin, the violinist, who hails from 
this city, appeared last night at Fort 
Snelling, creating intense enthusiasm 
among the officers and soldiers. The 
latter turned out in full force to greet 
Miss Austin and were manifestly de- 
lighted with her playing. The applause 
was well nigh deafening in volume. The 
artist was assisted by her sister, Marion 
Austin Dunn, who acted as accompanist, 
and by Ednah Hall, soprano. Encores 
lengthened the program appreciably. 

After the concert the artists were 
escorted to the quarantine quarters, 
where several hundred recruits from 
Leavenworth, Kan., are stationed for 
several weeks. While an officer held a 
candle (the only lighting available), 
Miss Austin gave an open-air recital for 
these soldiers. 
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Sigaldi and Polacco Head Company In- 
cluding Many American Favorites 


Miguel Sigaldi and Giorgio Polacco 
are planning to giver Mexico City a sea- 
son beginning the first week in Sep- 
tember. 

Maestro Polacco will wield his baton 
over 120 ensemble singers and a body 
of eighty-five musicians, and the works 
he expects to conduct include “The Girl 
of the Golden West,” “Louise,” “L’Amore 
dei tre Re,” “Francesca da Rimini,” “‘Isa- 
beau” and “L’Oracolo”—all novelties for 
Mexico City and perhaps “Lohengrin” 
and “Tristan und Isolde.” 

Among the members of Sigaldi’s com- 
pany whose names are familiar in the 
United States will be Rosa Raisa, Maggie 
Teyte, Maria Gay, Anna Fitziu, Edith 
Mason, Lillian Eubank, Alice Gentle, 
Zenatello, Lazzaro, Stracciari, de Segu- 
rola and Ananian. The list of artists 
further embraces the following singers: 
Sopranos, Mmes. Borghi-Zerni, Louise 
Martini and Maria Alemanni; tenors, 
Messrs. Zinovieff, Taccani, Graziani and 
Mechia; baritones and basses, Messrs. 
Rimini, Balister, Picco, Brunetti, Laz- 
zari, Escuvel and Panciera. 





Spalding and Thibaud Join in Informa! 
Concert of Chamber Music 


Two leading representatives of the 
allied violin world, Albert Spalding and 
Jaques Thibaud, left their golf and ten- 
nis long enough to indulge in chamber 
music recently at Spalding’s summer 
home at Monmouth Beach, N. J. Joined 
by Leon Sametini of Chicago and Lenge- 


bound a chosen few in readings of the 
masterpieces of Schubert, Mozart and 
Brahms. Spalding and Thibaud alter- 
nated at the first violin stand. 





DE HARRACK-MAXWELL TOUR 





Pianist and Baritone Will Again Tour 
Country in Joint Recitals 


Charles de Harrack, the noted Russian 
and former Serbian court pianist, who 
has made many concert tours of Europe 
and this country, his last American tour 
having been in joint recital work with 
Dr. Howard Maxwell, the baritone, un- 
der the management of the late Howard 
Pew, will again appear the coming sea- 
son before the American public in joint 
recital work with Dr. Maxwell. 

It was several years ago that Mr. De 
Harrack, while visiting relatives in Cleve- 
land, chanced to hear Dr. Maxwell and 
was so impressed by his voice and art 
that he interested Mr. Pew, who imme- 
diately had the two appear in joint con- 
cert work. The success of the combina- 
tion was marked with nearly every musi- 
cal club, organization and manager in 
the Middle West and South. They have 
been re-engaged in almost every city. 





At the banquet on Thursday evening, 
Aug. 16, of the twenty-third annual con- 
vention of the International Apple Ship- 
pers’ Association at the Hotel Astor, 
New York City, Marie Tiffany, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, ap- 
peared as soloist. She sang inspiringly 
“The Star- Spangled Banner” and 
“America.” 
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ORATORIO TROUBLES 
ARE AIRED AGAIN 


Robert Alfred Shaw Makes Public 
His Letter Denouncing Koem- 
menich’s Dismissal 


Robert Alfred Shaw, formerly a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Ora- 
torio Society of New York, has made 
public the correspondence between C. J. 
Oliphant, secretary pro tem of the so- 
ciety, and himself, relating to the latter’s 
suspension from the board. 

Mr. Shaw was notified on July 12 of 
his suspension “because of conduct detri- 
mental to the interests of the society.” 
This action followed the activity of Mr. 
Shaw and William B. Tuthill, in behalf 
of Louis Koemmenich, whose dismissal 
as conductor of the society they resented 
and attempted to have set aside. 

On Aug. 8 Mr. Shaw, in a communica- 
tion to Mr. Oliphant, wrote: 

“Now, it is a matter not of great 
moment to the society, nor to the musical 
public of New York, nor to the under- 
signed, that you should have offered me 
this affront—for I am a novitiate direc- 
tor, having accepted the position less 
than a year ago. But the same cannot 
be said of the similar affront to Mr. 
Tuthill. His suspension is something 
which every right-thinking man will con- 
template with amazement. ... 


“Mr. William B. Tuthill has for thirty- 
six years been the mainspring of activity 
in the Oratorio Society; he has borne 
the heat and burden of the voluminous 
work of the organization (made up of 
nearly three hundred active members) 
and throughout the conductorships of Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch, the founder of the 
society, Walter and Frank Damrosch, 
who succeeded him, and Louis Koem- 
menich, for the past five years at that 
post, he has been the active manager and 
solicitor of the funds contributed by the 
guarantors. 

“Mr. Tuthill has with me and with 
others opposed the railroading out of 
office of Louis Koemmenich, who for five 
years has acceptably to the musical pub- 
lic occupied the conductorship of the Ora- 
torio Society. We have opposed this 
step on the ground that there have been 
no reasons presented in justification, 
based on musical criticism or technique, 
and you gentlemen to-day stand chal- 
lenged to produce them. 

“We have held that a man who has 
performed a great artistic service over 
a period of five years should at least be 
given more adequate notice than would 
be received by an office boy.” 

Despite the controversy which persists 
over the change in conductorship, there 
is no prospect that Walter Damrosch’s 
appointment to succeed Mr. Koemmenich 
will be rescinded. In fact, Mr. Dam- 
rosch has not been involved in the in- 
ternal troubles of the society and will 
proceed to carry out his plans for the 
forthcoming season. He is said to have 
the greatest professional and personal 
regard for Mr. Koemmenich. 


ITHACA CHORUS IN 
PATRIOTIC MUSIC 


Students of Summer Season at 
Cornell Reach High Standard 
of Excellence 


ITHACA, N. Y., Aug. 11.—The students 
of the Summer Session at Cornell Uni- 
versity gave the eighth annual concert 
in Bailey Hall last evening, before a 
capacity audience. The chorus consisted 
of 225 singers, with Gertrude Schmidt, 
a student in the summer school, singing 
the soprano solos, and Robert Bartholo- 
mew, who is connected with the music 
department of the university, singing the 
tenor parts. Dr. Hollis Dann, head of 
the music department of Cornell Uni- 
versity, was the conductor, and Uni- 
versity Organist Quarles and _ Robert 
Braun were at the organ and piano for 
accompaniments. ; 

An orchestra made up jointly from the 
summer session and community assisted 
the chorus and had one number upon the 
program. Under the direction of David 
E. Mattern, the orchestra played the 


Waltz from the ballet, “Dornréschen,” 


in a satisfactory manner and received 
generous applause. 

Conductor Dann, before beginning the 
first number for the chorus, explained 
that the summer school was made up 
largely of those taking special work in 
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public school music, and that, in listening 
to the historical cantata of “King 
Harold,” it was well to understand that 
it was a cantata which any well equipped 
high school chorus might be expected t 
present creditably. But the summer 
session chorus set a standard that will be« 
hard to reach for high school choruses. 

The program was made up largely of 
patriotic music, beginning with chorus 
and audience in “America.” The first 
number of the second part of the pro- 
gram was “America’s Message,” words 
by Harvey W. Loomis and music by Ar- 
thur Edward Johnstone of New York. 
This was a tremendous number, for there 
was an audience of two thousand singing 
in a unison double chorus and the effect 
was most inspiring. There were thre« 
numbers upon the program for women’s 
voices, three negro spirituals, and the 
last group had the national airs of Eng- 
land, Russia and France and the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

N. G. B. 


MAIER’S SUMMER CONCERTS 


Boston Pianist in Maine Appearances— 
Teaching and Recital Plans 


Boston, Aug. 13.—Guy Maier, the ac- 
complished young pianist of this city, is 
spending the summer in Center Lovell, 
Me. On July 30 he appeared in a joint 
recital with Inez Faye Armstrong, mezzo- 
contralto, in Wilton Academy Hall in 
Wilton, Me. His contributions to the 
program consisted of groups from Weber, 
Gluck, Phillipp, Sgambati, Liszt, De- 
bussy and Mendelssohn. This was Mr. 
Maier’s first appearance in Wilton and 
he was most enthusiastically commended 
for the sincerity of his art and the deep 
sensibility and the assurance of his play- 
ing. As accompanist to Miss Armstrong’s 
songs he was no less the artist than in 
his solo numbers. 

Mr. Maier will be heard later in the 
month in a Red Cross concert in Center 
Lovell and on Aug. 30 will give a con 
cert in Bridgeton, Me. Mr. Maier re- 
turns to Boston Sept. 15, when he will 
resume teaching in his studio at the 
Pierce Building. So heavy are the regis- 
trations for teaching that Mr. Maier will 
have two assistant teachers next season. 
Mr. Maier also has several important 
concert engagements already booked for 
next year, among which is a recital in 
AXolian Hall, New York, on Oct. 15, and 
a Jordan Hall recital in this city on Oct. 
23. Mr. Maier will also continue his two- 
piano recitals with Lee Pattison. Their 
recital of last season was one of the 
most distinguished artistic successes in 
ensemble music of the entire season. 

Bm. 


THIBAUD IN ACCIDENT 





Child Fleeing from Bath Responsible for 
Serio-Comedy 


Jacques Thibaud, the famous violinist, 
had an accident a few weeks ago at his 
summer home at Monmouth Beach, Long 
Island, which had its comic side, despite 
the fact that, for a time, it threatened to 
interfere with the artist’s preparation 
for the coming season. The wife and 
three children of the violinist have re- 
cently come from France to the Thibaud 
Cottage at Monmouth Beach. One of the 
young Thibauds, who prefers bathing in 
the ocean to a bath at the hands of his 
nurse, was fleeing from the nurse, who 
was carrying towels, soap and a larg« 
pitcher of hot water. The youngster’s 
escape would have been made had he not 
led his course through his father’s studio, 
followed by the panting nurse. The re- 
sult was that child, nurse, hot water and 
violinist were piled up on the studio floor 
and the violinist’s arm was painfully 
burned. 

Medical aid was quickly summoned and 
effective treatment applied to the blis- 
tered arm. Although the burn was ex- 
tensive, it did not prove serious, and 
within a few days the violinist was again 
at work preparing his répertoire. Dur- 
ing the summer, Thibaud seldom visits 
New York except to come to the record- 
ing room of the Pathé Fréres Phono- 
graph Company, where he is playing for 
some series of new violin records to be 
put out shortly by that company. 





Mrs. Alcock in Auto Mishap 


Merle Alcock, the contralto, who is 
spending part of her vacation at Long 
Lake in the Adirondack Mountains, was 
the victim recently of an automobi'e mis- 
hap. When the machine in which Mrs. 
Alcock and a party of friends were driv- 
ing went over an obstruction in the road 
the singer was thrown from the seat and 
struck her head, breaking a small bone 
in one side of her nose. She was taken 
to a hospital, where the injury was at- 
tended to. 
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MASCAGNI’S NEWEST SCORE COMPOSED 
TO ELABORATE MOVING PICTURE FILM 


‘“‘Rapsodie Satanique’’ Produced 
at Augusteo in Rome with the 
Composer Conducting an Or- 
chestra of One Hundred—Lyda 
Borelli in R6le of a Feminized 
“‘Faust’’—-The Music Colorless, 
Though Admirably Presented 
by Mascagni 

heme, July 10, 1917. 


Augusteo, 
been 


HE sumptuous Roman 

which, through centuries has 
used for the most varied purposes, from 
imperial sepulchre to its present, more 
democratic one of concert-hall, was the 
scene of a rather unusual experience on 
July 2. This was the first showing of a 
richly staged film, accompanied by a 
symphonic score, written for it by a 
famous composer and played by an or- 
chestra of one hundred, conducted by the 
author. As this “projection” was given 
for the benefit of our Red Cross, it can 
easily be understood that, on the evening 


of July 2, there was not an empty seat 
in the Augusteo. 

Before speaking of this new score by 
Maseagni 1 wiil tell, in a few words, 
the subject of the “Rapsodie Satanique.”’ 

The theme, invented by an _ Italian 
nobleman who hides his identity under 
the name of “Alfa,” and set to verse by 
the poet, F. M. Martini, is inspired by 
Goethe’s “Faust.” An old lady, the 
Countess Alda d’Oltrevita, gives herself 
up to the Evil Spirit, which promises, if 
she renounces love, to make her once 
more young and beautiful. The deal is 
closed, and the Countess becomes again 
young, handsome and desirable. ‘Two 
young brothers, Serge and Tristan, be- 
come desperately enamoured of her. One 
of these shoots himself and Alba be- 
stows her affections on the other and 
gives him a rendezvous in her castle. 
At the appointed time, however, another 


cavalier comes dashing along; the 
Countess throws herself in his arms. 
Horrors! Who should this lover be but 
Mephisto, whose entrance ages Alba 
fifty years, at least. 

When Alba finds herself once more 


“undesirable,” she dies, and there the 
story ends, 

Mme. Lyda Borelli had the principal 
part; she is very beautiful but her 
gestures are sometimes a bit monot- 
onous. The photographic value of the 
film, (made by Cines, of Rome), is con- 
siderable; certain pictures are really 

















Lyda Borelli, Italy’s Most Famous Film 


beautiful. Unfortunately, they spoiled 
the negative in trying to color it. Thus 
many effects were marred. 

As to the music it contains nothing 
very striking or very new. In the press 
advertisements preceding the ‘event, the 
score was announced as proclaiming the 
dawn of a new art. And it certainly was 
an uncommon sight, that of so large an 
orchestra, under the immense _ screen, 
with just a dim red light and an audi- 
ence of 3500 persons, seated in utter 
darkness. But the musical value of the 
“Rapsodie Satanique” is slight; the 
score is colorless in the extreme (al- 
though often much too noisy) contain- 
ing no parts calculated toé interest the 


Star, in Mascagni’s “Rapsodie Satanique” 


musician or the public. Moreover, it is 
very difficult to compose a good work, 
when the musician’s imagination must be 
guided by the inflexible rigidity of a 
chronometer, and I do not believe that 
music, above all an immaterial abstract 
form of art, can be used advantageously 
to a dramatic end with the cinemato- 
graph, which is essentially material and 
realistic. ‘ 

Mascagni conducted beautifully, and 
his work was very well received. He is 
one of our best leaders; I, personally 
regret that he has not written a few 
operas less in his life and conducted more 
frequently. 

ALFREDO CASELLA. 





NEW GRUNBERG ORCHESTRA TO 
ENCOURAGE AMERICAN COMPOSER 


Miniature Philharmonic Will Also 
Engage American Soloists for 
Its New York Concert Series 
Its Field to Be Highly Spe- 
cialized 


Entering the field this fall as conduc- 
tor, Jacques Grunberg, the New York 
pianist and composer, will present to the 
public an orchestra of twenty-six picked 
instrumentalists, organized to give hear- 
ings to neglected music written for small 
orchestra and also to present orchestral 
music in communities where the large 
symphonic organizations have not found 
it possible to go. 

Mr. Grunberg is an American and re- 
ceived his education at the National Con- 
servatory of Music, where Joseffy and 
Dvorak, as well as Busoni later, regarded 
his gifts highly. 

Said Mr. Grunberg: “Our field will 
be a highly specialized one; we shall in 
no way conflict with the large orchestras. 
Cities that cannot afford the big guar- 
antees required to bring them can easily 
arrange for an orchestra the size of ours 
to appear. We expect also to do a lot of 
festival work, since an orchestra of 
twenty-six is big enough to accompany 
practically any choral work, barring 
the very modern ones.” 

A series of eight subscription concerts 





Conductor of the 


Grunberg, 
Miniature Philharmonic 


Jacques 


in New York is planned beginning in 
the fall. Mr. Grunberg plans to enyage 
American soloists for these events, and 
he is going to place an American com- 
poser’s work on each program. At one 
of the concerts, in addition to conducting, 
he will appear as pianist and introduce 
several of his own compositions. The 
Miniature Philharmonic is being man- 
aged by Emil Reich, the young New 
York manager. 


Franz Armbruster, Not Robert, Author 
of Article on Lilli Lehmann 


Through an inadvertence the author- 
ship of an article in the Aug. 11 issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA containing a message 
from Lilli Lehmann to the latter’s friends 
in America, was erroneously attributed 
to Robert Armbruster. The author was 
Franz Armbruster, who has long en- 
joyed the friendship of Mme. Lehmann, 
and who recently returned from Dresden, 
where he taught voice culture with con- 
spicuous success. 


Winifred Christie, pianist, and Wil- 
lem Willeke, ’cellist, will give a joint 
recital for the benefit of the Red Cross 
at Blue Hill, Me., on Aug. 28. 


TWO MUSICIANS ARE 
MADE U. S. OFFICERS 


Commissions Awarded Schelling 
and Kernochan—Others to 
Enter Fighting Forces 


Ernest Schelling, widely known as a 





pianist, was last week named a captain 
in the United States Reserve Corps, ac- 
Mr. Schell- 
ing, whose home is in Philadelphia, some 
time ago relinquished all of his recital 
engagements. Because of his ability as 
a linguist, it is believed that he will be 
assigned to duties in this direction. 


cording to press despatches. 


Another musician who received a com- 
mission last week Marsall 
Kernochan, the composer, who is now a 
second lieutenant in the field artillery. 
He spent a few days in New York late 
last week and then left for his summer 
home at Pittsfield, Mass., where he re- 


was 


mains until Aug. 27, leaving then for 
active duty. He was in the Plattsburg 
camp. 


Among the many artists who are sub- 
ject to the draft is Edgar Schofield, 
baritone. Mr. Schofield was to be oper- 
ated on for appendicitis Tuesday, so it 
is doubtful if he could serve for some 
time, although he has an early number. 

Philip Bennyan is another baritone 
who may soon be called. He has ex- 
pressed willingness to be enrolled in 
the fighting forces or as an interpreter. 

Sam. Trimmer, pianist, of New York, 
has volunteered for the Sanitary Corps 
of the Navy. 


Postpone Connecticut Sangerfest for 
Indefinite Period Owing to War 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., Aug. 19.—Local 
members of the Connecticut State 
Singerbund have been notified that the 
annual singerfest, scheduled for next 
year in Stamford, has been postponed 
indefinitely; also that the business con- 


vention, scheduled for the same city, 
has been similarly postponed. The 
reason given is that the conditions 


brought on by the entrance of the United 
States into the war make it inadvisable 
to conduct such affairs. The action was 
taken at a recent meeting of the direc- 
tors of the organization and meets with 
the approval of the New Britain mem- 
bers. W. E. C. 


Upsets Musical Work in Colorado— 
Teaching Not Disturbed 


DENVER, Aug. 20.—The army draft 
and voluntary enlistments have affected 
musical activities at the Colorado State 
Agricultural College, Fort Collins, to a 
considerable extent. Alexander Emslie, 
director of the Conservatory of Music of 
the College, says: “The college band, 
orchestra and male glee club will be ‘shot 
to pieces’ by the departure of our young 
men. Teaching, however, will not be 
much affected, since eighty-five per cent 
of our students in the conservatory are 


girls. Of about 100 inquiries and re- 
quests for catalogues only four were 
from boys.” J. C. W. 


Hildegarde Brandegee, Violinist, Weds 


WATERBURY; CONN., Aug. 19.—Charles 
Snow Livingstone was married to Hilde- 
garde Brandegee, the well-known violin- 
ist, yesterday, at the home of the bride’s 
parents in Farmington. Mr. and Mrs. 
Livingstone will reside in Boston. 
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RAVINIA SOLOISTS TRIUMPH IN “‘MANON’’ 


Hageman Conducts Notable Per- 
formances—Claussen Appears 
at Dixon 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Aug. 18, 1917. 


ASSENET’S opera “Manon” was 

given its first presentation of the 
season at Ravinia Park Wednesday eve- 
ning, with Marguerite Beriza in the title 
Only the first three acts of the 
opera were mounted. This opera was re- 
vived l&st summer for the Ravinia sea- 
son, and was given by the Chicago Opera 
Association in the Auditorium a few 
months later. Its presentation this 
week was one of the high-water marks 
of the present Ravinia season. 

Marguerite Beriza, as Manon, sang 
with unusual sympathy and feeling, im- 
buing her impersonation with greater 
vocal warmth than in any other role in 
which I have heard her. Her singing of 
“Adieu notre petite table’ was moving, 
and she was convincingly seductive in 
the convent scene. 

Orville Harrold was in exceptional 
voice as the Chevalier des Grieux, rising 
to admirable heights both in the dream 
song of the second act, and in “‘Ah fuyez, 
douce image” of the convent scene. His 
voice, however, as has happened several 
times this summer, was rough in parts of 
the opera. 

Henri Scott was excellently suited to 
the role of the Count des Grieux, his 
sturdy and dependable bass making a 
tonal delight of the solo in the convent 
scene. He sang the solo in French, al- 
though the spoken words were given in 
English. Mme. Beriza sang entirely in 
French; the other artists sang in Eng- 
lish. Morton Adkins gave a rich vocal 
performance of Lescaut, but he was un- 
convincing as an actor.’ This is not one 
of his best parts. Louis D’Angelo was 
an authoritative De Bretigny, and Wil- 
liam Schuster as Guillot again proved 
himself a successful comedian. 

The orchestra, under Richard Hage- 
man’s direction, drew the last bit of 
beauty from the colorful score, the 
strings especially being in joyous mood 
and playing with a tone of voluptuous 
loveliness. 

“Martha” was repeated Thursday eve- 
ning, Florence Macbeth replacing Edith 
Mason in the title réle. “I Pagliacci” 
was repeated Friday night, Marguerite 
Beriza replacing Edith Mason as Nedda. 
The other evenings were devoted to repe- 
titions of “Secret of Suzanne,” “Tales of 
Hoffman,” “Manon,” and “Barber of Se- 
ville.” Monday a Wagnerian program 
was played under Richard Hageman’s di- 
rection, with Harry Weisbach, concert 
master of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, as soloist. 

Marie Rappold has been engaged to 
sing in opera at Ravinia Park during 
the last ten days of the present season. 
She will make her first appearance 
Saturday evening, as Aida, and will ap- 
pear later as Marguerite in “Faust” and 
Leonora in “Il Trovatore.” Mme. Rap- 
pold has been heard but infrequently 
since the death of her husband, two years 
ago. 


role. 


Cosmopolitan School Grows 


The Cosmopolitan School of Music has 
been moved into the newly completed 
Kimball Hall, occupying one large wing 
of the sixteenth floor. There are now 
located in this building the American 
Conservatory of Music, the Cosmopolitan 
School of Music, the Metropolitan Con- 
servatory of Music, the Hinshaw Con- 
servatory of Music, and more than sixty 
studios and smaller schools. The Cos- 
mopolitan School has made also some ad- 
ditions to its faculty. Carolyn Willard 
becomes a member of the board of direc- 
tors and will teach in the piano depart- 
ment. Other new piano teachers are 
Mrs. Mary L. Sweeney, former president 
of the Wisconsin Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; Mildred Andrews, head of the 
children’s department, and Catherine 
Rose Larmer. New voice teachers are 
Mrs. Charles Whitaker, a singer in grand 
opera and pupil of Marchesi; Mrs. Gor- 
don Campbell, Elizabeth Dicks and Violet 


Gahlbeck. Additions to the dramatic 
faculty are Ellen G. Hill and Sadie 
Frazee. 


SASCHA JACOBINOFF 


A musicale was given at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station Thursday 
evening by Al Chester, manager of the 
Broadway Music Co.; Leontine Myers, 
soprano, and Lillian Wright, accom- 
panist. These entertainments will be 
given every Thursday night under the 
personal direction of Helen L. Levy, by 
distinguished soloists, at the detention 
camp, where the Jackies learn the rudi- 
ments of naval training for three weeks 
before entering the training camp itself. 

Julia Claussen, the noted mezzo- 
soprano, has been the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. P. Seeburg during the past week 
at their home on Lake Shore Drive. 
Miss Claussen sang at Dixon last week 
before an enthusiastic audience of 5000. 

Charles E. Nixon, publicity manager of 
the Chicago Opera Association, is in the 
East for two weeks on a vacation tour. 


New Periodical Appears 


A new venture in musical periodicals 
is the National Music Monthly, which 
made its initial bow with the August 
number. It is the public organ of the 
National Musical Art Society. It is 
edited by Henry Purmort Eames, and is 
announced as the successor and enlarged 
continuation of The Music Student, 


which was first published two years ago. 
Its announced purpose is to offer in each 
issue select discussions of the problems 
and interests presented by the art of mu- 
sic, with a particular emphasis on dis- 


tinctly American interests in musical 
art. 
The Knupfer’ Studios, organized 


several weeks ago with a large and im- 
portant faculty, announce the opening 
of preparatory centers in different sec- 
tions of the city and in the suburbs. 
These preparatory centers will be in 
charge of members of the faculty and 
will be under the personal direction of 
Anita Alvarez-Knupfer. 

Anna Dazé, an artist pupil of Walter 
Knupfer, gave two recitals recently, one 
in Marion, O., and the other in Bellefon- 
taine, O. Miss Dazé recently won the 
Dr. Solomon “Chopin” medal. 

Maurice Rosenfeld is the new music 
critic of the Daily News. He succeeds 
Stanley K. Faye, who has been drafted 
into the new national army. Mr. Rosen- 
feld is head of the Maurice Rosenfeld 
Piano School and also director of the 
piano department of the Hinshaw Con- 
servatory of Music. For twenty-five 
years he was a teacher in the Chicago 
Musical College. He was critic of the 
Chicago Examiner for eight years, and 
was for three years Chicago correspond- 
ent and critic of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





BISPHAM’S POPULARITY 
TESTED AT OCEAN GROVE 


Enthusiastic Greeting for Baritone—As- 
bury Park Concert Series Begins— 
Pryor Draws Crowds 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., Aug. 20.—The 
week beginning Aug. 13 was another 
gala one in the musical life of Asbury 


Park and Ocean Grove. 

On the evening of Aug. 13 a benefit 
concert was given in the Arcade for the 
benefit of the Patrolmen’s Benevo!ent As- 
sociation. The artists appearing at this 
concert were Florence Cavanagh, so- 
prano; Isabel Brylawski, violinist; Ar- 
thur Pryor, trombone soloist; Arthur 
Belver, tenor, and the Pryor Sextet and 
the Ahasuerus festival chorus. An en- 
thusiastic audience greeted them. 

On Aug. 15 David Bispham gave a 
song recital in the Auditorium. That 
this artist retains his popularity of 
former days was evident from the en- 
thusiastic : greeting which he received. 
He was at his best in the Frost Scene 
from “King Arthur,” by Purcell; Schu- 
mann’s “The Two Grenadiers,” ‘Have 
You Seen But the White Lillie Grow?” 
by an unknown Elizabethan author, and 
Schubert’s “Omnipotence.” William Red- 
dick played admirable accompaniments, 
and also contributed to the program a 
piano solo, “Isolde’s Love-Death,” Wag- 
ner-Liszt. 

On the afternoon of Aug. 16 a joint 
recital was given in the Auditorium by 
Valentina Crespi, violinist, and Clarence 
Reynolds, organist. Miss Crespi has a 
delicate and also firm touch, and her 
execution was good. Her best numbers 
were “Rondo Capriccioso” by Saint- 
Saéns; “Rondo des Lutins,” Bazzini; 
Massenet’s “Meditation” and Orientale 
by César Cui, an extra number to her 
program. Mr. Reynolds played with his 
usual good effect on the great auditorium 
organ. 

On Aug. 17 the first of a series of 
three concerts was given in the Asbury 
Park Beach Auditorium under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Bruce Keator. The follow- 
ing artists participated in the program 
and were well received: Evalina Evans 
Gebhardt, soprano; Edward Bromberg, 
basso; William H. Gleim, tenor, and 
Edith van Gilluwi, violinist. 

The Pryor Band concerts continue to 
attract large crowds to the Arcade daily. 
The attractive soloists for this week were 


John Kiburz, piccolo soloist; Simone 
Mantia, Pryorphone soloist; Charles 
Thetford, clarinetist; Cora Remington, 


soprano, and Arthur Belver, baritone. 
L. S. 


Ditson om ai ‘se pon by Mar- 
shall Kernochan 


The Oliver Ditson Company has just 
issued Marshall Kernochan’s most recent 
two songs, one a setting of “Summer 
Dawn,” by William Morris, dedicated to 
George Harris, Jr., the other Kipling’s 
stad of Har Dyal, ” dedicated to- Cecil 


Kernochan is now a sec- 
in the United States 


Fanning. Mr. 
ond lieutenant 
Army. 


All-Russian Musical Program at the 
Rialto Theater 


A musical program made up entirely of 
Slavic compositions is being presented at 
the Rialto Theater this week in con- 
junction with the pictures of the Russian 


Revolution. Tschaikowsky’s “March 
Slav” is used as an overture. Excerpts 
from the same composer’s Fourth and 


Sixth Symphonies are employed, together 
with bits of Rachmaninoff, Arensky, 
Borodine, Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff and others. Hugo Riesenfeld con- 
ducts the orchestra. 

Greek Evans, baritone, sings the 
“Song of the Volga Boatmen,” and AIl- 
berto Bachmann, violinist, performs a 
mazurka by Zarzycky. 


Mme. Niessen-Stone in Red Cross 
Benefit 
Mme. Niessen-Stone, the well-known 


mezzo-soprano, appeared in Danville, IIl., 
the last week in July, in a recital for 
the benefit of the Vermilion County Red 


Cross Ambulance. The program, which 
included songs by Schubert, the aria 
“Knowest Thou the Land” from Thom- 


and English songs by 
Beach and Bond, was given in the open 
air. Mme. Niessen-Stone was heartily 
applauded. The recital netted some 
four hundred dollars. 


as’s “Mignon,” 


Edgar Schofield Soloist in Bay View 
(Mich.) Festival 


Edgar Schofield, the New York bari- 
tone, took a prominent part in the three- 
day festival held at Bay View, Mich., 
on Aug. 15, 16 and 17. On the opening 
night he was soloist with the festival 
chorus in a program devoted to excerpts 
from the more popular operas, his num- 
bers including the “Dio Possente” from 
“Faust.” and the aria “O tu, Palermo,” 
from “Vespri Siciliani.” 

At the final concert Mr. Schofield sang 
the baritone part in Bruch’s “The Cross 
of Fire.” His voice, personality and 
art delighted his hearers on both oc- 
casions. 
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WAR TAKES ARA 
FROM FLONZALEYS 


Violist of Chamber Music Organi- 
zation Joins Italian Ambulance 
Corps——Substitute Engaged 


It is now the turn of the Flonzaley 
Quartet to feel the effects of the war, 
though under circumstances which for- 
tunately will in interfere with 
its plans and bookings for the coming 
season, or affect in the slightest the 
artistic excellence of its programs. Ugo 
Ara, the quartet’s viola, has joined the 
Italian Army, and is now a member of 
the Ambulance Corps, but in his place 
his confréeres have had the good fortune 
to secure the distinguished Frenchman, 
Louis Bailly, who is now on his way to 
America. The arrangement is, of course, 
a temporary one pending Mr. Ara’s re- 
turn. 

Early in the summer Mr. Ara slipped 
quietly to Europe, and announcement 
was made that he had gone to visit rela- 
tives in Italy. His fellow members, how- 
ever, and a few intimate friends knew 
that it was his intention to offer his 
services to the Italian Government, and 
in the event of acceptance to serve in 
whatever capacity the authorities deemed 
advisable; while at the same time steps 
were taken to secure a temporary sub- 


nowise 


stitute. The appointment to the Am- 
bulance Corps and the selection of Mr. 
Bailly have been confirmed by cable to 
the other members of the quartet and to 
their manager, Loudon Charlton. 

Mr. Bailly is one of the most prom- 
inent viola players in Europe, and well 
known in the musical world. For sev- 
eral years he was member of the Capet 
Quartet and of the Marsick and Geloso 
quartets. The Flonzaleys heard him 
play in Berlin a few seasons ago, and 
were much impressed by the beauty of 
his tone. Adolfo Betti, the quartet’s 
leader, describes Mr. Bailly as a man of 
exceptional musical equipment. It was 
through the good offices of Pierre Mon- 
teux, in New York, and of M. Cortot, in 
Paris, that Mr. Bailly was induced to 
come to America, and according to latest 


advices he will be here next week to 
start immediate rehearsals. 
The Flonzaleys have a busy season 


ehead. In New York there will be th2 
usual subscription series of three con- 
certs in AZolian Hall, and the subscrip- 
tion is already greatly in excess of that 
of former seasons—so much so that few 
desirable seats will be available for the 
single concerts. There will likewise be a 
similar series in Boston, Chicago and 
other cities, while individual concerts 
will take the organization to all sections 
cf the country and extend the season well 
into May. 

Ugo Ara’s association with the Flon- 
zaleys has made his name and his jovial 
personality familiar to music-lovers 
throughout America and Europe. He 
was born in Venice. 
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A Gathering of Musical Folk at the Home of Mr. and Mrs. Leroy R. Hinman 


in Denver 


ENVER, COL., Aug. 11.—Of interest 
among musicians is the accompany- 

ing reproduction of a flashlight taken 
at a dinner party at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Leroy R. Hinman in Denver. 


Standing is Mrs. John C. Wi'cox;’ seated 
in the porch hammock, left to right: 
Mrs. Alexander Saslavsky, Mr. Saslav- 
sky, May Mukle, Mr. Wilcox; seated on 
the floor: Mr. and Mrs. Hinman. Mr. 
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Mime. Zeisler and Her Family at 
Mackinac Island for Summer | 


























No. 1, Paul Zeisler; No. 2, Mrs. Zeisler; No. 3, Miss Schawe; No. 4, Ernest Zeisler; 
No. 5, Mr. Zeisler; No. 6, Mrs. Madison 


ANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER is enjoying a cool and quiet summer with 
her family at Mackinac Island, Mich., after a strenuous season of concert work 


and teaching. 


The accompanying picture shows Mme. Zeisler with her husband, 


the noted Chicago lawyer, and two sons, Paul and Ernest, and two pupils, Louise 
Schawe and Clara Duggan Madison, both from Texas. 

Not only is Mme. Zeisler an eminent artist, but a devoted wife and mother. 
As she says, “I have had but one husband, played but one piano, and had but one 


local manager,” 


fastness—in love, friendship and business. 


which shows a rare quality for a musical genius—that of stead- 


C. D. M. 





Saslavsky, violinist; Alfred De Voto, 
pianist, and May Mukle, ’cellist, recently 
closed a series of six chamber music con- 
certs in Denver. Mrs. Hinman, pianist, 
assisted at two of the concerts, and Mr. 
Wilcox, baritone, soloist at 
This is the third summer 
concert series presented in 
Mr. Saslavsky and associates. 

Alfred De Voto, the Boston pianist, 
who has been teaching here for several 
weeks and appearing in the Saslavsky 
chamber music concerts, has now gone 
to Portland, Ore. Among Mr. De Voto’s 
pupils here was little Gertrude Gibson, 
still in her ’teens, who seems to have 
pianistic talent of big calibre. She has 
studied here for several years, first with 
Paul Clarke Stauffer and during the last 
two years with Frank L. Thomas, who 
took her to Mr. De Voto and was heart- 
ily congratulated by that distinguished 
master on the performance of his pupil. 
Miss Gibson will go to Boston in the fall 
to continue her study under Mr. De 
Voto. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Saslavsky 
will leave for the Pacific Coast in a few 
days. Mr. De Voto will join Mr. Saslav- 
sky there for a few concert appearances 
before they both return East. 

Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews, dis- 
tinguished piano teacher, has completed 
her normal school here and started on 
her annual tour of the Catholic convents 
of the Middle West and South, holding 
normal classes for their piano teachers 
at various points. 

Mrs. Cordelia Smissaert, prominent 
Denver pianist and teacher, is spending 
several weeks in California, where she 
will be heard in a series of recitals. | 

The engagment of Alice Forsyth, win- 
ner of the Colorado singing contest, to 
marry Jack Mosher of Greeley, Col., is 
announced. The marriage will take 
place in early September. J.C. W. 


was one, 
consecutive 


Denver by 


MRS. RANDOLPH INJURED 


Wife of Peabody Institute Director 
Victim of Automobile Accident 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 17.—Mrs. Harold 
Randoiph, wife of the director of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, was in- 
jured in an automobile accident near the 
Plains, Virginia, on Sunday, Aug. 12. 
The accident occurred while she was on 
a motor trip with relatives. After re- 


ceiving treatment by local physicians, 
Mrs. Randolph was placed on a fast 
train and biought to Baltimore. She is 


suffering from a broken leg and has been 
brought to the Hospital for the Women 
of Maryland, where she is resting easily. 
No complications are expected, although 
it is said that Mrs. Randolph narrowly 
escaped a compound fracture. 

F.C. B. 


Frederick Schlieder to Coach Singers 


Frederick Schlieder, prominent in New 
York as an organist and identified with 
this State’s principal educational move- 
ments along musical lines, will devote 
himself largely to coaching singers dur- 
ing the forthcoming season. 

Mr. Schlieder is organist of the Col- 
legiate Church of St. Nicholas in New 
York City and is first vice-president of 
the National Association of Organists, 
an office to which he was elected at the 
recent convention in Springfield. 


Practical Experience for Pupils in Aborn 
Operatic Classes 


So great was the demand for instruc- 
tion at the Aborn Operatic Classes dur- 
ing the present summer, that Milton 
Aborn, director of the school, was 
obliged to maintain the sessions without 
cessation. The school provides instruc- 
tion in every branch of operatic training, 
and students who show exceptional talent 
are given roles in the several Aborn 
opera companies, where they obtain in- 
valuable experience. 
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SAENGER CONCLUDES CHICAGO SEASON 





His Introductory Experience in 
Teaching There Produces 
Gratifying Results 


SCAR SAENGER _ completed on 
Aug. 4 an arduous’ season of 
weeks in Chicago, where he was 

teacher at. the Chicago Mu- 
sical College. His .~classes were large 
and enthusiastic, realizing that it was 
a privilege to study with the noted 
vocal master during the summer months 
The West and South were -well repre- 
sented and former pupils, who are busy 
teaching, availed themselves of this op- 
portunity to “brush up” with Mr. 
Saenger and gain new inspiration for 
their own work. In addition there were 
a number of professional singers in his 
class. 

Despite the fact that he was teaching 
every day from 8.30 a. m. to 6 p. m., Mr. 
Saenger enjoyed teaching in Chicago; it 
was his first visit to the Western metrop- 
olis. He will probably teach there again 
next summer. 

At the close of his Chicago season Mr. 
Saenger was joined by Mrs. Saenger and 
their daughter and they left for a leisure- 
ly trip through the West, stopping for a 
day or two in Salt Lake City, then visit- 
ing Yellowstone Park and probably going 
from there to the coast. 

While in Chicago Mr. Saenger ar- 
ranged to have two of his pupils demon- 
strate his series of Victor records for 
vocal training. The demonstration was 
acclaimed heartily by many vocal teach- 
ers. He has been asked to lecture on 
these records while en tour, but has been 
obliged to refuse, as he needs the rest 
during August and September. He re- 
turns to New York to resume his teach- 
ing on Oct. 1 and in the meanwhile his 


five 
guest 





Oscar Saenger, the Noted Vocal Teacher 


entire time will be devoted to the pur- 
suit of recreation. 








Wow Baltimore Has Responded 
To The Community Music Idea 











18.—The 
choruses,” 
community 


ALTIMORE, MD., Aug. 
work of the “sectional 
which are extending the 
chorus idea in various parts of the 
city, seems to be developing’ the 
strongest evidence of real musical ac- 
tivity. The numerous concerts of the 
Municipal Band, given in sections of the 
city where access to music is not as open 


as those who are interested in the move- 
ment of bringing music to the masses 
hope to have it become, prove the yearn- 
ing mind of the populace. Those who 
have worked so faithfully to implant the 
idea naturally feel elated at the wide- 
spread interest which has been awak- 
ened. 

Credit for the instigation of the com- 
munity singing idea in Baltimore belongs 
to the former supervisor of music of the 


public schools of Baltimore, Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Baker Low. Her enthusiasm has 
inflamed a host of school children, college 
students and laymen throughout the 
city and suburban places. It is perhaps 
her inspiring example which has aroused 
the city fathers to lend their substantial 
support to the efforts of the Municipal 
Band, the Park Band, the labors of com- 
munity singing leaders and the forma- 
tion of the group choruses. 

Mrs. Low is uniting the possibilities 
of musical expansion with the community 
idea to its heartiest fulfilment. Her en- 
deavors are of long standing and have 
been recognized by many of the pioneers 
in the cause. In a speech at Rochester, 
N. Y., 1913, when she was president of 
the Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence, Mrs. ‘Low strongly advocated the 
informal singing of people in groups, 
large and small, and for the furtherance 
of this suggested the compilation of a 
list of well-known songs which the super- 
visors would agree to spread not only in 
their territory but in all that they might 


reach. The outcome has been the com- 
pilation, “Eighteen Songs for Com- 
munity Singing,” followed since by 


“Fifty Songs and Choruses for Com- 
munity Singing.” Other publications of 
a like nature have been issued to meet 
the large demand, and through this im- 
pulse alone there has been instilled a 
knowledge of songs which form a golden 
treasury of emotional enjoyment. 

In her addresses to civic clubs, schoo] 
organizations, social and fraternal in- 
stitutions, Mrs. Low has inculcated the 
community singing idea with straight- 
forward appeal. So genuine has been 
her appeal, in fact, that each lecture, 
which is followed by a practical demon- 
stration, produces inspiring results in 
group singing. She has spoken in Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Maryland and New 
York, and will, in October, address the 
Women’s Contemporary Club of Newark, 
N. J., where 1600 members who are plan- 
ning community programs expect to de- 
rive guidance from her. 

Before the Teachers’ Institute, to be 
held shortly at Centreville, Maryland, 
in a brief ten-day course, Mrs. Low 
hopes to supply general musical help to 
the large body of day-school teachers. 
It is her plan to establish, or at least to 
attempt to launch, a Civic Music Asso- 
ciation in Baltimore in the near future, 
which will produce co-operation of musi- 
cal interests. 

In a pamphlet on “Community Music,’ 
issued in the Bulletin of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, where Mrs. Low 
teaches public school music, there are 
outlined many things which have been 
beneficial to teachers and to the leaders 
of this vital musical work. This article 
and the “talks” of Mrs. Low have re- 
sulted in the development of local cho- 


’ 


ruses. The sectional idea, that is, group 
choruses, has been the outgrowth of the 
original informal singing movement. 
Through the hard work of several 
musicians and idealists, the community 
singing movement has had its local es- 
tablishment, direction and rapid develop- 
ment. The support of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, Harold Randolph, 
director, and May Garretson Evans, su- 
perintendent, Frederick R. Huber, Mr 
Henrietta Baker Low and others has 
given the impetus, while the municipal 
ity has lent its substantial assistance to 
further the ideals, and the masses have 
responded strongly. oe 





Mme. Armond’s Successful Summer in 
Teaching and Concert Work 


Mme. Adelina Armond, the New 
York vocalist, has had an_ excep- 
tionally successful summer season in 
teaching, coaching and concert appear- 
ances. She has sung at a number of 
musicales at Newport, Narragansett, 


. Briarcliff and Bar Harbor, her programs 


containing representative classics in 
French, German, Italian, English, Rus- 
sian and Polish. Mme. Armond will be 
heard in recital at Aolian Hall in the 
near future. Many of Mme. Armond’s 
pupils have also sung successfully on 
numerous occasions during the season. 





Motoring and Paying Visits Among Va- 
cation Diversions of Carolyn Beebe 


Carolyn Beebe, the well-known pianist 
and director of the New York Chamber 
Music Society, lately returned to Mystic, 
Conn., where she spends a portion of the 
summer. Motoring and visiting severa! 
friends in Goshen and Port Chester, N 
Y., occupied Miss Beebe’s time during 
the past few weeks. What with her 
private work and her duties as head of 
the chamber music ensemb!e, the pianist 
faces a busy coming season. 


Bellini Opera Company Opens Short 
New York Season with “Aida” 


Before ’ capacity audience the Bellini 
Opera Company opened a two weeks’ en 
gagement at the National Theater, Hous 
ton Street and Second Avenue, New 
York, on Aug. 13. The opera was 
“Aida,” with a cast including the Misses 
Freeman and Jarman, Messrs. Oppezzo, 





Aineto, Ansalone and Cervi. The con 
ductor was Mr. Leotti. 
James Westley White, the Boston 


singer, after a long and busy season of 
concerts and teaching, is spending the 
month of August at Blowing Rock, N. C., 
preparatory to a fall tour of the South 
in concerts for the Red Cross. 





COMMUNITY SINGING ON A GIGANTIC 
SCALE AT CITY COLLEGE STADIUM 


Titan’s Task Performed by Harry Barnhart in Bringing Forth Song 
from Vast Human Concourse—A Veritable “Singing Army” in 
Action — Children Play Important Part in Impressive Event — 
Noted Leader Also Directs Orchestra 


HERE was a titan’s task in store for 

Harry Barnhart last Sunday eve- 
ning, Aug. 19, at the City College 
Stadium, where thousands upon thou- 
sands of people gathered to help Barn- 
hart and his New York Community 
Chorus welcome and hearten some of the 
drafted New Yorkers. Probably 20,000 














were there. Long before starting time, 
every seat in the huge horseshoe was 
snatched up, and presently people com- 
menced to filter onto the big field and 
group. themselves around Barnhart and 
the orchestra. The scene was one of the 
most impressive and significant that we 
have witnessed. And when that multi- 
tude finally got singing—well, thrills 
were in order. 


ALFRED 


KASTNER 


Solo Harpist 


(of the N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra) 








New York Sun says: It is seldom one 
hears so fine a performance on the harp. 
Phila. North American says: Mr. Kast- 
’ . - 

ner is one of the greatest harp players 
living. 


PUPILS RECEIVED 


Modern Repertory Specialty 


Address: 159 Beach 4th St., Far Rockaway, L. I. 
Tel. 1043 F. R. 


Barnhart worked like a Trojan; yea, 
like several Trojans! He had to, of 
course, in order to coax song from that 
throng. But he did it, and with sur- 
prising dispatch. The famous Barnhart 
magnetism is no myth; Sunday night 
settled that once and for all. The Billy 
Sunday of the musical world, genial, 
hearty, flowing over with good fellow- 
ship, “got across” every time, and you 
didn’t dream of resisting his bluff appeal. 
On the contrary, once you got singing 
you enjoyed it hugely. 


Crowd Responds Splendidly 


When Barnhart called for “Annie 
Laurie,” the crowd wasn’t sure whether 
the leader was challenging it to sing, or 
pleading. It sang. And how folks 
revelled in “Dixie” (What’s the people’s 
national anthem, by the way?), and, 
with “Old Black Joe,” intoned “I’m 
Comin’”! And the antiphonal effects 
that the shrewd Barnhart called for in 
“Glory! Glory! Hallelujah!” thrilled 
everybody, it seemed. A _ splendid re- 
sponse was also forthcoming when the 
leader made an urgent plea for “singing 
Americans.” 


Rich Sport for the Children 


We must by no means forget the part 
played by the children in this vast im- 
promptu musical pageant. The whole 
affair was rich sport for them. Grouped 
closely about the friendly leader, and 
hanging on his every word and gesture, 
the tots almost put their elders to blush, 
so lustily and creditably did they sing. 
Some of the youngsters were like to 
burst with pride when Barnhart marched 
a whole regiment of them around the 
field to the tune of “Columbia.” One of 
the most effective things of the evening 
was the singing of “La Marseillaise” in 
French by a little girl, name unknown. 

The crowd—let us return to it—sang 
many other things. It sang Mrs. Stet- 
son’s “Love’s Lullaby” and “Our Amer- 
ica”; it sang “My Old Kentucky Home,” 


“Hymn of Free Russia,” “Nancy Lee,” 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail,” “Pack 
Your Troubles,” and—with a _ will—the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” And _ when 
Barnhart boldly stated that he had neve: 
heard better singing, many almost be 
lieved him. In sober earnest, though, it 
was really remarkable how one lone man 
made that ocean of humanity respond t 
his wishes and enjoy doing it! He did— 
it is true—mix in a few trashy songs 
along with the others; in absolute fair 
ness to the audience, be it said that th: 
finer music was sung with the greate: 
spirit. 


Perform for Audience 


It is our duty to record that Mildred 
Emerson, soprano, sang earnestly th: 
“Farewell, Ye Forests,” from Tschai 
kowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc,” and that Barn 
hart exercised vigorously with a baton i! 
front of his orchestra, while the latte: 
played some Tschaikowsky melodies, 4 
“Festival March,” by Borsch; Mac 
Dowell’s “Scotch Poem” (!), and “Sieg 
fried’s Rhine Journey,” by Wagner 
Pietro Capodeferro, trumpeter, acquitted 
himself well in the “Cujus Animam,’ 
from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” givin: 
the inevitable “Rosary” as ere. ‘ 








“A great pianist, and more, a great musician " 
—New York Evening Post. 


JOHN 
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‘‘For maturity of style, keen penetration, tech- 
nical skill and sheer beauty and variety of 
tone, Mr. Powell has few, if any, equals among 
the younger generation of pianists.’’—London 
Globe. 
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chestra represents “quality first,” where 
quantity is always sure to follow. This 


Ohio City Demonstrates Value of 
School Orchestra to a Community 





























Centralized 


AVENNA, OHIO, Aug. 6.—The con- 
cert given recently by the Ravenna 
Centralized School Orchestra in the Kent 
State Normal Auditorium, Kent, Ohio, 


gives a fair idea of what can be done by 
careful and systematic training in class 
work along with the daily routine of 
school work, without interfering in any 
way with the required studies. This or- 
chestra is formed almost entirely of pub- 
lic schoo] students of Ravenna and vicin- 
ity and many of them had never had mu- 
sical instruction of any kind. Some of 
them would never have become interested 
in music but for this association and 
others had a deep desire for musical 
study, but lacked opportunity under a re- 
liable instructor. 


This orchestra, which well deserves the 
name of a “Community Orchestra,” was 
taught and directed by Len. J. Sweet, 
teacher of violin and other stringed in- 
struments. Mr. Sweet had the helpful 
support of Joseph B. Hanan, who is su- 
perintendent of the Ravenna Consolidated 
School, one of the most progressive 
schools in that part of Ohio. Mr. Hanan, 
a college man, had never had musical 
training, but took hold of Mr. Sweet’s 
ideas with much enthusiasm, and was so 
eager to help carry out the plans for the 
year that he became a student beginner 
along with several teachers in the school 
and so influenced the young people that 
each did his very best to keep pace with 
the others. 

The orchestra was instructed by Mr. 
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co-workers mastering the roles of an opera together. 
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BULLETIN No. 2 
Mr. Milton Aborn, as has 


been his custom, will award 
four two-thirds scholarships 
for the Season of 1917-18. 
The selections will be made 
from Baritones, Bassos, Ten- 
ors and Contraltos. The suc- 
cessful candidates will be en- 
titled to a thirty week term 
designated in the booklet as 
Course A. Competitive ex- 
aminations will be held the 
first week in September and 
auditions are held daily up to 
and including August 28th. 
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School Orchestra of Ravenna, Ohio, Len J. Sweet, Conductor 


Sweet once a week in the first period 
after school hours. At the end of the 
year the class was able to appear in pub- 
lic as one of the attractions on a Lyceum 


form of musical instruction has been an 
incentive to many to take private lessons 
during the summer months. Their in- 
terest grows as they continue to advance 


and they are most willing to pay the 
price of private instruction. This has 
been proved by experience with some 


students who take private lessons all the 
year, and also join the orchestra class f-r 
ensemble training. There are those who 
are opposed to class instruction, but 
every teacher knows that it brings to 
light some talent, and perhaps rare 
talent, which otherwise would never be 
found. 

People in a community are 
come converts to good music 
are brought in touch with orchestral 
works. Mr. Sweet believes one of the 
greatest drawbacks to musical deve'op- 
ment in a town or city is the fact that 
there are people who wish to be paid 
for every move they make and are afraid 
of doing something for others. No one 
has ever attained anything worth while 
without working for it and sometimes 
even making a great sacrifice for it. 

Mr. Sweet will begin community 
chorus work in the early fall, and in this 
will have the able assistance of his wife, 
Daisy Gartner Sweet, who is recognized 
as one of our best pianists and teachers. 


A. tn & 


sure to be- 
when they 


Little Known Schumann Work in 
Maverick Concert at Woodstock 


At the Maverick concert at Woodstock, 
N. Y., on Sunday afternoon, Aug. 12, a 
chamber music program of rare excel- 
lence was given. Elizabeth Kimball 
Plochmann, pianist; Pierre Henrotte, 
violinist, and Engelbert Roentgen, ’cel- 
‘ist, rerformed Schumann’s little-known 








Course, giving classical programs in six “Fantasiestiicke,” Op. 88, and with 
Ohio cities. _ Henri Michaux, viola, gave Brahms’s 
With its sixty-three members the or- Quartet for piano and strings, Op. 25. 

Association. Her singing of her songs 
WINNING FAVOR IN there was received with unusual en- 
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Helen Howarth Lemmel, Soprano and 


Composer 


The success made by Helen Howarth 
Lemmel in New York last spring has 
been duplicated this summer in her ap- 
pearances in the Northwest. Mrs. Lem- 
mel left New York in June for Portland, 
where she was invited to appear at the 
convention of the National Education 
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Music Company at a record high price as a result of its enormous success in 


Placed on the Syllabus of the “ Associated Board Examinations” (London) 
through the instrumentality of the late Signor Alberto Randegger. This Cycle 
will appeal to the artistic musician as beng ideal for concert work. 
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246 Summer Street. 
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thusiasm and she has been honored with 
receptions and dinners by many of the 
most prominent persons in Portland. 
Her “Little-My-Dear and Poojie Songs” 
have been in great demand and the sec- 
ond volume is just now issued. Mrs. 
Lemmel has filled many engagements in 
July and August and is booked for ap- 
pearances in Seattle and Tacoma the 
first week in September. She returns to 
New York in the fall, but will stop in 
Chicago on her way East, as she has sev- 
eral appearances arranged there 


Margaret Wilson Working on Her 
Répertoire with Ross David 


Ross David, the prominent New York 
vocal instructor, is spending the summer 
at Oswegatchie, near New London, 
Conn., where Margaret Woodrow Wilson 
is working with him daily in preparation 
for her tour this season. Nearly all of 
Miss Wilson’s available time is already 
filled. 

Mr. David’s professional pupils are 
active this summer. Helen Howarth 
Lemmel has been winning laurels in the 
Northwest with her original songs; 
Muriel Symonds, soprano, has given five 
successful concerts in the upper part of 
New York State, and Beatrice MacCue, 
contralto, is to assist Miss Wilson in a 
concert at Akron, Ohio, late in Septem- 
ber. 


Idelle Patterson, lyric-coloratura_so- 
prano, has been engaged to appear in 
the following towns with Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt: Saratoga, N. Y., Aug. 23; 
Schenectady, N. Y., Aug. 24; Atlantic 
City, N. J., Aug. 26; Long Branch, N. 
J., Aug. 27; Meriden, Conn., Aug. 29. 


For High, Medium and Low Voice. 


29 West 38th St., New York 
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Boston.—Alice McDowell, the well- 
known young pianist and teacher of this 
city, is summering in Duxbury, Mass., 
on the South Shore. 

xk * x 

St. STEPHEN, CANADA.—Phoebe Mac- 
Kay, a promising soprano, who appeared 
recently as one of the principals of “The 
Geisha,” under the direction of Ada 
Turner Kurtz, was heard in a praise- 
worthy recital Aug. 14. 

* * * 

NEWTOWN, MAss.—A Red Cross ben- 
efit concert was given in the Town Hall 
on Aug. 21 by George Graffian, tenor; H. 
Somers Mitchell, baritone; Mrs. William 
Boyle Dungan, contralto. Mrs. Antoi- 
nette Daniels and J. E. Skiff assisted. 


* * x* 


CHICAGO.—Herbert Gould has been ap- 
pointed song director at the Lake Bluff 
(1ll.) Naval Training Station. An in- 
formal sing is given each Tuesday eve- 
ning, at which time Mr. Gou'd directs the 
boys who wish to sing, as well as the 
band. 





* * * 

PITTSFIELD, MAss.—Harold Land, the 
well-known baritone, who has been spend- 
ing the summer at Pittsfield, was the 
special soloist at St. Stephen’s Church 
of this city Aug. 19. Mr. Land is the 
baritone soloist of St. Thomas’s Church, 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

ok * * 

LA CROSSE, WIS.—Vivian Rhodes, pian- 
ist, gave a recital on Aug. 3 before an 
appreciative gathering. Miss Rhodes 
played numbers by Rossini, MacDowell, 
Leschetizky, Beethoven and Liszt. She 
was assisted by Miss Aiken, soloist at 
Christ Episcopal Church, this city. 

* * * 


NEw YorRK CITy.—With the recent ar- 
rival of Joaquin Valverde, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “Franz Lehar of 
Spain,” it is said that New York will 
have a season of Spanish opera. Val- 
verde is the most popular composer of 
Spanish light opera. He has come to 
New York to superintend personally the 
production of one of his works. 

* * * 

MACKINAC ISLAND, MICH.—An inter- 
esting program was given for the benefit 
of the Red Cross at the Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Aug. 11. by visiting 
artists. Those participating included 
Hortense Ebeling, pianist, of Chicago; 
Clara Duggan Madison, pianist, of San 
Antonio, Tex.; William Howard Eis, vio- 
linist, of Chicago. An audience of sev- 
eral hundred insured the raising of a 
goodly sum for the cause. 

* * a 

GALESBURG, ILL.—Mrs. Anna _ Groff- 
Bryant, formerly of Chicago, now man- 
ager of the Artists’ Course of Galesburg, 
Ill., and director of the School of Three 
Arts at Lombard College announces the 
re-engagement of Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
conductor of the American Symphony 
Orchestra, as visiting director of the 
piano department, and Mrs. Lillian 
Woodward Street as the visiting director 
of the department of expression. 

ok * * 





NEw ALBANY, IND.—The second In- 
diana Infantry Band of twenty-five 
pieces, under the direction of Sergeant- 
Conductor J. H. Cline, has for the last 
month been giving an afternoon and eve- 
ning concert each Sunday at Glenwood 
Park. These concerts will continue un- 
til the departure of the soldiers for their 
winter camp. The band is an excellent 
one and has enlisted as soloists many 
professional instrumentalists and sing- 


ers. The proceeds are to be used as a 
comfort fund for the soldiers. 
ot * * 
TACOMA, WASH.—Mrs. Lotta Ashby 


Madden, one of Tacoma’s leading so- 
pranos, has been spending an interesting 
and successful vear continuing her vocal 
study in New York City. where she is 
soloist in the Central Church. Rose 
Karasek, the accomplished Tacoma pian- 
ist, has returned from New York, where 
she has spent the last four vears in ad- 
vanced music study. Miss Karasek has 
made an exceptional record as a student 
and has been one of the especially bril- 
liant young artists in the Chittenden 
music school of New York, She will re- 
main at her Tacoma home during the 
coming season. 
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FAIRMONT, W. VA.—Jackson Clyde 
Kinsey, baritone, formerly of Fairmont, 
appeared in recital Aug. 16 at the First 
Baptist Church. Mary Christie Thomp- 
son, pianist, assisted. 

* * ok 

NORFOLK, CONN.—The State of Con- 
necticut recently purchased from Carl 
Stoeckel, who is the leading spirit in the 
annual Norfolk Music Festivals, the 
summit of Haystack Mountain in Nor- 
folk. This is one of the highest points in 
Connecticut. 

* * * 


DELHI, N. Y.—Marion S. Birdsall re- 
cently gave a piano recital at the Delhi 
Opera House, assisted by Edith E. Gil- 
christ, dramatic soprano. Laura Gay 
Smith was accompanist. Miss Birdsall 
played compositions of Chopin, Schu- 
mann, Beethoven, Debussy and Arensky. 

* * aK 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.—George Milton Lip- 
schultz, violinist and conductor, has been 
chosen director of the-orchestra at the 
Butterfly Theater in this city. Besides 
his gifts as a conductor, Mr. Lipschultz 
has shown himself talented in composi- 
tion, especially in the field of music for 
the films. 

* * * 

NAHANT, MAss.—Carmine_ Fabrizio, 
the distinguished young violinist of Bos- 
ton, was heard on Aug. 16 at the Hotel 
Tudor, this city, in a joint recital with 
Horace Alwyne, a young English pian- 
ist, who is a faculty member of the Skid- 
more Conservatory of Music in Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. Together these artists 
played the familiar Grieg and César 
Franck sonatas, and each gave additional 
pleasure in his individual solos. An ap- 
preciative audience of the summer colon- 
ists here was in attendance. 

= # 


Mexico City, MeExico.—In honor of 
President Venustiano Carranza, a splen- 
did concert was given at the National 
School of Music on Aug. 3. Besides the 
National Symphony Orchestra there par- 
ticipated Prof. Elvira Gonzalez Penaz, 
Cipriano Maldonado, Sara Lopez, Hor- 
tensia Calderon, Josefina Calder6n, Eva 
Barocio, Luz Meneses, Elena Meneses, 
Guillermina Lozano Fourlon, Thurma 
Spear, Sara Moreno, Asuncion S. de 
Rubio and Ana Maria Silva. 

: = 2 


St. Louis, Mo.—The annual election of 
officers of the Knights of Columbus 
Choral Club was held at Forest Park 
Highlands Villa recently. The election 
resulted as follows: Charles G. Mulligan, 
president; Alonzo F. Barr, vice-presi- 
dent; John P. Walsh, secretary; Law- 
rence F. Nobel, assistant secretary, Wil- 
liam J. Donahoe, treasurer; William F. 
Donnelly, member executive committee; 
Daniel A. McQueeny, librarian. The 
Choral Club has just completed its most 
successful season, with a larger club 
membership. 

* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Velma Sharp, 
who for the past three years has been 
in charge of the piano department in the 
Colonial School for Girls in Washington, 
D. C., has been forced by ill health to 
resign her position and will spend the 
following season recuperating in Colo- 
rado. Her sister, Mary E. Sharp, who 
has been frequently heard during the 
past season at the concerts of the Pea- 
body Institute in Baltimore, will spend 
the winter in New York doing special 
dramatic work preparatory to entering 
the light opera field. 


* * * 


GRANVILLE, OHIO.—Granville has just 
enjoyed a Chautauqua week. The Ox- 
ford Quartet of mixed singers presented 
an original arrangement of “The 
Mikado,” which quite carried the audi- 
ence by storm. The Chicago Male Quar- 
tet did some satisfactory ensemble work 
and gave preludes to three extra enter- 
tainments. The Metropolitan Glee Club 
was a male quartet, whose offerings were 
wholly for popular taste. The Boston 
Symphony Sextet furnished the climax 
of the week. The company consists of 
six members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. They gave a good program 
with a “popular appeal,” which, of 
course, was beautifully played. 





Montciair, N. J.—Howard R. Havi- 
land, a talented young fianist of Brook- 
lyn, is teaching here five days in the 
week. Mr. Haviland’s services have been 
accepted for Red Cross work. 

* * x 


TACOMA, WASH. — Payallup, Tacoma’s 
suburban town to the southeast, is as- 
sured of another Chautauqua next year. 
The Chautauqua of this year has been 
pronounced a success by the backers of 
the movement. Not only were the crowds 
greater than in previous years and the 
interest at a higher pitch, but the men 
who stood back of the Chautauqua and 
guaranteed a $1,500 deposit will be able 
to come out even on the sale of season 
tickets, which exceeded the required 
number. James Goddard, the star at- 
traction of the Chautauqua course, sang 
arias from his famous roles in “Aida,” 
“Tannhiuser” and “Samson and Deli- 
lah” before a record audience. Ruth 
Ray, violinist, proved an accomplished 
musician, as did Robert Yale Smith, at 
the piano. 


New YorK.—A unique event will take 
place in Central Park on the afternoon 
of Sept. 9, when Miss Sdller, a Swedish 
conductor, will make her appearance at 
the head of her own band. The band 
consists of fifty picked musicians; it was 
organized by Miss Sdller in 1912. Miss 
Séller has been conducting bands for 
over nine years, both abroad and in 
America. Her first public appearance 
was made in Copenhagen, at the age of 
Six. 

* * * 

Stony Brook, N. Y.—A highly suc- 
cessful performance of Gaul’s oratorio, 
“The Holy City,” was heard on Saturday 
evening, Aug. 11, in the Stony Brook 
Auditorium. The work was interpreted 
by the Stony Brook Assembly Chorus, 
under the direction of Lawrence G. Nil- 
son. The soloists were Mrs. Harriet C. 
Youngs, soprano; Mrs. William C. Hogg, 
contralto; Charles Osborne, tenor, and 
Andrea Sarto, basso. Particularly fine 
was the work of Mrs. Youngs and Mr, 
Sarto. Iris Solms presided at the piano. 














Songs That Reach Hearts 
of Soldiers and Sailors 

















By AUGETTE FORET 


When in San Francisco two summers 
ago it was my privilege to meet Camille 
Saint-Saéns, the great French master, 
and I heard him play his war song, 
“Chant Héroique de la Grand Guerre” 
(words by Zamacois), for the first time 
in America. Since then I have sung it 
at all of my recitals, in the Orient, in 
Canada and the United States. At my 
recital in Shanghai, China, where there 
is a tremendous French colony, I sang 
this song at the end of my recital and 
I can hear yet the “Bis, bis, bis!” that 
followed. 

Last Sunday night I was invited to 
sing at the National League for Woman’s 
Service (I had entertained the boys there 
two weeks before). They recalled me 
and wished me to sing for some 200 
French sailors who were in port; there 
were young fighters-to-be from every 
corner of America and Canada. I sang 
for them French _ folk-songs, which 
evoked hearty applause from my French 
friends, and I had an Irish and a Scotch 
and an English one for my other friends. 
Some had heard of my Oriental concert- 
giving and wanted a Japanese one, which 
I sang in Japanese. 

After having a lovely time singing to 
them these lights and shades of life, I 
sang for the benefit of the young French- 
men this war song of Saint-Saéns, and 
they were most glorious in their recalls. 
I also sang the “Marseillaise,” ‘La 
Brabanconne” and the Japanese National 
Anthem, this in Japanese. I spoke with 
one young tar who had gone over with 
the first contingent to France and he 
begged me to sing songs of France to 

im. 

“Gee, how I loved Paris,” he said. 
“‘They would not let me spend my money; 
strangers, when they saw. an American 
soldier or sailor, would come right up 
and say, ‘Mangez avec moi’; at first I 
pulled away, but when on one occasion 
one of these kind hosts pulled me into 
one of those jolly cafés, he could not pull 
me out again. I soon learned what 
‘Mangez avec moi’ meant. Gee, it was 
grand to be in Paris!” and he ended by 
Saying in a rich Middle West accent, 
“Vive la France.” 

I find my little story-telling songs ef- 
fective, and they are heart songs; reflec- 
tions of the soul of a people. The lad 
far away from home loves to hear the 
songs of his country. There, in this as- 
semblage of young patriots, was resolved 
a full rich chord of American valor. 


. They sang for me many of their bar- 


rack songs, which they seemed to enjoy 
and which were exceedingly amusing. 
In London, in the Orient, in Canada and 
in America I have done my bit, but 
hardly anywhere have I found it more 
interesting than at this canteen. 

I am now working on a war episode 
by Saint-Saéns for my recitals in the 
autumn. 





Appreciation 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Glad to send you my annual check, this 
time, for $3. Five dollars would not be 
too much, so do not hesitate to charge 
full value, as far as I am concerned. 
You may be sure there are many others 
who feel as I do about it. 

Appreciatively, 
JOHN ORTH. 

Ash Point, Me., Aug. 6, 1917. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








Changes and additions to this schedule 
ould reach the office of MusicAL AMERICA 
t later than Saturday of the week preced- 
e the date of publication. 
Individuals 

Adler, Clarence—New York City (Hunter 
lege), Oct. 10, 17, 24. 

Baker, Martha Atwood—Lockport, N. Y., 
ret. 4. 

Beebe, Carolyn—New York (4¢olian Hall), 
ct. 6 and 30, Dec. 1, 1917. and Feb. 19, 1918; 
ittsburgh (Pittsburgh Art Society), Oct. 12; 
anbury, Conn., Dec. 18. 

Galley, Mary—Willow Grove, Pa. (Soloist. 
sousa’s Band), Aug. 19 to 26; Lakemont 
ark, Altoona, Pa., Aug. 27 to Sept. 10. 
Havens, Raymond— New York (#olian 


fall), Oct. 11; Minneapolis (Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra), Nov. 11. 
Lund, Charlotte — Seattle, Wash. 
vegian Festival), Sept. 1 and 2. 
Maier, Guy—Center Lovell, Me., 
‘ridgton, Me., Aug. 30; New York (®£olian 
Hall), Oct. 15; Boston (Jordan Hall), Oct. 23. 


Miller, Christine—Toronto, Can., Sept. 4; 


(Nor- 


Aug. 29; 


Winnipeg, Can., Sept. 17; Edmonton, Can.., 
Sept. 19; Saskatoon, Can., Sept. 20; Calgary, 
Can., Sept 22; Billings, Mont., Sept. 25: 
Helena, Mont., Sept. 27; Butte, Mont., Sept. 
28; Chicago, Oct. 3; Vinton, Iowa, Oct. 4: 
Joplin, Mo., Oct. 11; Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 
12; Normal, IIIl., 18; New York City 


Oct. 
(AXolian Hall), Oct. 23; Boston (Jordan Hall), 
Oct. 25; Newburgh, N. Y., Oct. 26. 

Miller, Reed—Chicago, Ill., Aug. 25. 27. 28. 

Shepherd, Betsy Lane—Chautauqua, N. Y., 
month of August. 

Siedhoff, Elizabeth—Attleboro, 
20. 


Van der Veer, Nevada—Chicago, IIll., 
Ly Bie 2ee 
Yost, Gaylord—Attleboro, 


and 23. 


Mass., Nov. 


Aug. 


Mass., Nov. 20 


Ensembles 


Boston Symphony Players’ Club—Attleboro, 


Mass., Nov. 20. 

Brooke Trio—Attleboro, Mass., Oct. 5. 
Criterion Quartet—Lyndonville, Vt., Aug. 
25; Hardwick, Vt., Aug. 27; Woodsville, 
N. H., Aug. 28; Laconia, N. H., Aus. 29: 
Kennebunk, Me., Aug. 30; Rumford, Me., 
Aug. 31; Farmington, Me., Sept. 1; Water- 
ville, Me., Sept. 3. 

Gamble Concert Party—Allentown, Pa., 
Aug. 25; Philadelphia, Aug. 26; Pittsburgh 
(Carnegie Hall), Aug. 28, 29, 30. 





NEW YORK’S SUNDAY MUSIC 


Large Assemblages Enjoy the Various 
Open-Air Concerts 


Music-lovers turned out in force on 
Sunday, Aug. 19, for the various con- 
certs in New York. In the afternoon 
and evening three band concerts of the 
summer series of the Department of 
Parks were given. The afternoon at- 
traction of the free concert on the Mall, 
Central Park, drew a splendid attend- 
ance. Director G. D’Aquin provided a 
capital program, and the approval of the 
big audience was manifest. In Bat- 
tery Park another great crowd assembled 
in the afternoon to listen to John T. F. 
Ward and his military band in a dozen 
patriotic and popular numbers. 

Conductor Louis Schmidt and the Up- 
town Municipal Band of the Department 
of Parks entertained a big assemblage 
at Washington Park in the evening with 
an attractive program, which was punc- 
tuated with timely patriotic airs. At 
the City College Stadium Harry Barn- 


hart led a huge audience in community 
singing. This event is reported in an- 
other section of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Decree of Divorce Granted to Mrs. 
Orville Harrold 


NEw City, N. Y., Aug. 15.—An inter- 
locutory decree of divorce has been grant- 
ed to Mrs. Lydia Locke Harrold from 
Orville Harrold, the tenor, by Justice 
Tompkins of the Supreme Court. Jus- 
tice Tompkins has thus confirmed the re- 
port of Elwood C. Smith of Newburgh, 


the referee. The Harrolds have been 
married four years. The papers make 


no provision for alimony. 


Hageman Songs in ‘Seagle’s Répertoire 


Oscar Seagle, the distinguished bari- 
tone, has included in his recital programs 
several songs by Richard Hageman. 
among them “Do Not Go, My Love,” 
which is dedicated to Mr. Seagle, and 
also “May Night.” Both of these were 
used on Mr. Seagle’s last recital program 
in New York. 

















Prof. Henry Steckelberg 
LINCOLN, NEB., Aug. 13.—Prof. Henry 
Steckelberg, veteran musician, who died 
here on Monday afternoon at the age of 
eighty-three, had lived a life full of rich 


experience such as comes to few men. 
Mr. Steckelberg was born in the village 
of Ilsen, province of Hanover, Germany, 
on Sept. 16, 1834. His father, a veteran 
of the battle of Waterloo, engaged the 
iocal music teacher to give him his first 
lessons when he was very young. He 
showed such marked talent that he was 
soon sent to Leipsic, where he finished 


his musical education at the age of 
eighteen. His first engagement, won as 
the result of scholarship, was at the 


favorite summer resort of Helgoland, the 
rendezvous of the aristocracy of Eurcpe. 
While serving here, his performance so 
interested the blind King of Hanover 
that he was invited to become a member 
of the court orchestra. The King was an 
excellent musician himself, and so appre- 
ciated the talent of the young artist that 
he often called on him for musical en- 
tertainment. Much time was spent by 
the two in the playing of duets and 
similar entertainment. 

But the formality of court life was 
burdensome to Mr. Steckelberg, so he 
gave up his position and returned home. 
About. this time the English and Turks 
were fighting the Russians in the Crimea, 
and he was drafted into the German 
army. His father bought him a substi- 
tute, but this was not to his liking, so 
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one night he and a chum decamped to 
England, where they joined the German 
legion and were sent to Aldershot. Here 
Mr. Steckelberg was made leader of the 
band and was sent to the coast to re- 
ceive what was left of the famous “six 
hundred.” The band was then ordered 
to the Crimea and arrived at Sebastopol 
on the day of its capitulation, after 
which the members were returned to 
England and honorably discharged. He 
returned to Germany and in a short time 
sailed for America, landing in New York 
with his full dress suit, tuba and forty 
cents in his pocket. As times were very 
dull, he joined Dan Rice’s circus band, 
playing with it two seasons. Then he 
settled in New York and became identi- 
fied with its musical life. He was for 
many years considered the best doub'e- 





- Prof. Henry Steckelberg 


bass player in New York. He was as- 
sistant director to Adolph Neuendorff, 
Leopold Damrosch and P. S. Gilmore, 
serving with the latter eighteen sea- 
sons and playing in many cities in this 
country and abroad. In 1861 he became 
a member of the famous Twenty-second 
Regiment Band of New York City and 
was one of the first to be called into 
the Civil War, being under fire at Har- 
per’s Ferry. On the night of Abraham 
Lincoln’s assassination he was playing at 
Ford’s Theater. The orchestra was hav- 
ing an intermission when the tragedy 
occurred. 

Soon after his marriage to Mary Mc- 
Lean of Roxbury, Mass., on May 1, 1872, 
Mr. Steckelberg became solo ’cellist with 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, remain- 
ing with it until he came West, buying 
land in Nebraska, near Madison. This 
land, 720 acres in all, bought at about 
$5 an acre, is now worth approximately 
$200 an acre. 

In 1899 Mr. Steckelberg and his wife 
and two sons (one of whom, Carl-Fred- 
erick Steckelberg, is one of Nebraska’s 
best known violinists, and head of the 
violin department, University School of 
Music) moved to the city of Lincoln, 
where he has since resided. Here he has 
all these years enjoyed playing chamber 
music with his son and other musicians, 
often assisting as solo ’cellist in the 
Temple Orchestra, of which the son is 
conductor, and in many ways encourag- 
ing the general musical development of 
the community. H. G. K. 


Zelotes Richmond Wood 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Aug. 8.—Zelotes 
Richmond Wood, prominent for many 
years in musical circles and especially as 
a director of church choirs, died yester- 
day morning at his home in North 
Adams, Mass. He was nearly eighty-two 
years of age. For seven years Mr. Wood 
was choir director in St. Thomas’s and 
St. Charles’s Churches in North Adams. 
Together with his wife, Mr. Wood ar- 
ranged many fine concerts and both Mr. 
and Mrs. Wood were invariably sought 
out when any musical enterprise was to 
be launched in the locality. The de- 
ceased was one of the last of the oldest 
of the music teachers of this part of 
New England. 

W. E. C. 


Franklin Williams 


GLENDALE, CAL., Aug. 10.—Franklin 
Williams, a well-known violinist, died at 
his home at Tropico on July 16 at the 
age of twenty-eight. Mr. Williams was 
a pupil of Bendix and Risenfeld before 
going to Europe to study under Sevcik. 
He was born in Canada. Mr. Williams 
effected his début in London in Decem- 
ber, 1912, at Queen’s Hall. The burial 
took place in Toronto. 
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Where Lines of Least Resistance Attract Musicians 











































































































VACATION GLIMPSES 


ISCHA LEVITZKI, the phenomenal young pianist, and Max Pilzer, former 
M concert master of the Philharmonic, who is this season a simon-pure concert 
artist, are shown in Picture No. 1, with their manager, Daniel Mayer, seated 
hetween them. The locale is Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J. 

As one of Salzédo’s friends facetiously remarked, “The reason Carlos speaks 


‘Pigeon English’ is because he is so fond of birds.” 
noted harpist spends with his feathered friends. 
windows being screened so that they may fly about freely. 


Many hours each day the 
His home is theirs, all doors and 
All sorts of tricks are 


taught them, one particularly bright canary having raised $29 for the “American 
Fund for French Wounded” by being taught to accept coins in his bit of a bill and 


then quite grotesquely hop to a coin bank and deposit it in the slot. 
py he died. Salzédo is here shown (Picture No. 2) taking his 


Allies mourn his 


Salzédo and the 


breakfast on the “back porch” of his home at Seal Harbor, Me., in close consultation 


with Muslicat and Beaulijolais. 


Picture No. 3 reveals Herma Menth, the pianist, acquiring a coating of tan at 
Long Beach, on Long Island. Mabel Beddoe, the contralto, is discovered in No. 4, 


at her parents’ 


home at Muskoka Lakes, 


in Canada. No. 5 carries us to 


Mackinac Island, where we see Albino Gorno, composer and pianist and dean of the 





Mme. Rappold Engaged for Ravinia Park 


Marie Rappold, the Metropolitan 
prima donna, has lately returned from 
the Far West, where she sang engage- 
ments at Colorado Springs and Boulder, 
and was forced by the acclamations of 
her audience to repeat the concert the 
following evening. Mme. Rappold has 


just been engaged for the end of the 
season at Ravinia Park, Chicago. The 
prima donna has been engaged to sing 
the leading réle in three operas with the 
company of which Maestro Gennaro Papi 
is the conductor. This engagement has 
interrupted Mme. Rappold’s summer, 
which she has been spending at her farm 
in Sullivan County. 


OF POPULAR MUSICAL PERSONAGES 


faculty of the College of Music in Cincinnati. Mrs. Gorno is seen with him in th 
photograph. According to No. 6 Kathleen Hart Bibb has no fear of the tolerant 
but superior caddy. She is pursuing her favorite sport—golf—in the country nea’ 
Minncapolis. Catharine A. Bamman contributes this poetic description to picturé 
No. 7: “A rose-bowered, orchard-surrounded cottage, in the ever-growing musica 
colony ef Stamford, Conn., is George Barrére’s retreat for the summer; here he is 
working on the programs which his various chamber music attractions will presen’ 
during the coming season.” Charles A. Baker, the accompanist, with Charles, Jr 
age one and one-half years, are the subjects of No. 8. They were photographed a' 
Lake St. Catherine in Wells, Vt. 
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